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A Glance at the Contents— 





Reports of Company Meetings. 


Our pages to-day contain several reports of gas com- 
pany meetings, including those of Bournemouth, Chester, 
Hornsey, and Liverpool. 


Nottingham Gas Conspiracy Cases. 


The cases in which nine defendants who had been on 
bail were indicted for defrauding the Nottingham Corpor- 
ation Gas Department of £63,585 during a period of ten 
vears came on for hearing before Mr. Justice Talbot at 
Nottingham Assizes on Thursday last, when eight of the 
accused pleaded guilty. 


An Appeal to the Press. 


“I appeal to the Press to help us in our endeavours, 
to undertake the arduous task of turning industrial events 
into news items, and to work up the romances and trage- 
dies of industry in a way that makes strong public appeal.”’ 
This is a quotation from Sir Arthur Duckham’s address 
to the Joint Gas Conference at the British Industries Fair 


at Birmingham. 


The London Section of the B.I.F. 


The part played by gas at the London Section of the 
B.L.F. is dealt with to-day. This includes all the heating 
arrangements at the White City, where a series of Potter- 
ton installations and gas fires warms the Cotton Textile 
Section, while at Olympia the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany and the South Metropolitan Gas Company have novel 
and interesting stands in the Chemical Section. 


Juniors at the B.I.F. 

Last Wednesday was an important day for the Junior 
Associations of the Gas Industry. About four hundred 
representatives of every Association in Great Britain paid 
an official visit to the British Industries Fair at Castle 
Bromwich, where they were addressed in the morning by 
Mr. H. E. Copp, President of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, following which they were entertained at luncheon 
by the Fair Authorities. 


Working of a Fittings Department. 

At a meeting of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, 
Mr. E. R. B. French, of the Leeds Gas Department, gave 
a paper entitled ‘‘ The Inside Working of a Fittings De- 
partment.’’ He based his remarks on the practice of the 
new workshops for the repair and overhaul of plant and 
appliances which have been erected by the Leeds Gas De- 
partment and which were visited by the Institution of 
Gas Engineers during their annual general meeting last 
June. The heating system of these shops was the first of 
its kind in Yorkshire, and is known as Dunham’s patent. 
Steam heat is distributed by radiators, pipes, and unit 
heaters. The latter are driven by electric fans, and, when 
the steam is shut off, may be used for cooling in the 
summer, 


Sulphur and Smoke from Gas and Gas-Works. 


Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield, in our Correspondence 
Columns to-day, sums up a controversy on this subject 
which has been taking place between himself and the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Electrical Times.’’ 


Modern Street Lighting. 


Mr. C. C. Paterson, President of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, criticizes certain recent tendencies 
in street lighting. He says: Illuminate the object to be 
seen rather than the eye—dazzling brightness is bad. 
Good visibility—and that at all points of the road—is much 
more important than a superficial impression of brightness 
and cheerfulness, or than the position which a street can 
be given among the classes of the B.E.S.A. Specification. 


Co-Operation between Gas and Coke Oven Industries. 


In an address to the Joint Gas Conference at the 
British Industries Fair, Birmingham, Dr. C. H. Lander, 
Director of Fuel Research, advocated greater co-operation 
between the gas and metallurgical coke industries, accom- 
panied by an intelligently conducted sales policy. In- 
creased activity in the carbonization industries by making 
available large quantities of tar suitable for hydrogena- 
tion and cracking will help, he said, towards the solution 
of the problem of the production of oil and petrol from 
oa He emphasized the necessity of a national fuel 
policy. 


Municipal Tenants and Use of Gas. 


**T have before me a list of authorities which restrict 
the use of gas for domestic purposes. There are fifteen 
already which do this, and there are at least four which 
have adopted the policy of entire prohibition of gas. This 
example will be speedily contagious unless some protest is 
made in favour of the freedom of choice of individual 
tenants, and. against the domination of Municipalities, 
which, to my mind, have no right to regulate the home life 
of the individual, as they are trying to do.’’—From a 
letter of protest from a Member of Parliament in our 
Correspondence Columns to-day. 


Rating Appeal at Poole. 


On Feb. 13 and 14, at a special sitting of the Poole 
Quarter Sessions, the Recorder considered an appeal by 
the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company against the 


‘decision of the East Dorset Assessment Committee relat- 


ing to the assessment of the Company’s property in Poole. 
The Gas Company is appealing against the Committee’s 
figure of £35,000 for valuation purposes as being too 
high, while the Poole Borough Council is appealing against 
the figure as being too low. The Council suggests £47,000, 
while the Company’s figure is £22,282. The appeal has 
been adjourned to London, on a date to be fixed, 
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Committee on Gas Legislation 
Appointed 


In the number of the “* Journaut ”’ for Dec. 17, we 
announced the decision of the Board of Trade to appoint 
a Committee to consider the recommendations contained 
im the Second Report of the National Fuel and Power 
Committee, and to report what amendments to existing 
gas legislation are desirable and necessary to give effect 
to those recommendations by general legislation or by 
Special Order. It was stated by the National Gas 
Council that the President of the Board of Trade was 
anxious that the Committee should be so constituted as 
to deal with all aspects of the problems involved, and 
to frame the requisite clauses to be embodied in a Bill 
which could be introduced into Parliament as soon as 
opportunity offers. The Council were invited by the 
Board of Trade to nominate three representatives to 
serve on this Committee. 

A fortnight later, when reviewing the events of the 
year 1930, we remarked that “‘ the passage of another 
year finds the gas industry still straining at the legis- 
lative leash which alone prevents its entry into the ex- 
tended sphere of useful service which, by common con- 
sent, lies before it; ’’ and earlier this month Sir David 
Milne-Watson, addressing the proprietors of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, pointed out that the delay 
in carrying into effect the 1928 recommendation of the 
Government National Fuel and Power Committee and 
the 1930 recommendation of the Area Gas Supply Com- 
mittee, that certain alterations should be made in the 
general law governing gas undertakings, was most dis- 
heartening and very serious for the industry. ‘* A year,”’ 
he said, ** is a long time in our history, industrially and 
commercially, although it may not seem so to the 
politician.”” The remarks made by Sir David on that 
occasion were a protest (and in entering the protest he 
was voicing the opinion of the entire industry) against 
the attitude Governments adopt towards statutory indus- 
tries which in effect they control—namely, one of neglect 
to pass necessary amending legislation. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that, in the case at any rate of the gas 
industry, the grounds for this particular protest—which 
is only one of several—will shortly be removed. The 
promised Committee has now been appointed, and the 
names of the members made public. May there be not 
another unnecessary day’s delay in removing the restric- 
tions which have so long clogged the wheels of progress 
of an industry which, both in common fairness and for 
the national weal, should be helped, not hindered ! 

The Chairman of this Committee is Mr. F. J. 
Wrottesley, K.C., whose name is well known throughout 
the industry in connection with Committee Room work, 
and he will have with him Mr. Jacques Abady, another 
member of the Parliamentary Bar of equal experience 
in dealing with Gas Bills. The members on the adminis- 
trative side of the gas industry are Sir David Milne- 
Watson, President of the National Gas Council and 
Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company; Mr. 
A. W. Smith, General Manager and Secretary of the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Department; Mr. T. P. 
Ridley, Commercial Manager and Secretary of the New- 
castle and Gateshead Gas Company; and Mr. R. W. 
Edwards, Chairman and Managing Director of the Alder- 
shot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company. In- 
valuable, also, will be the assistance of Mr. J. F. Ronca, 
Gas Administrator at the Board of Trade. There are 
three Members of Parliament on the Committee—Messrs. 








Will Thorne, Arthur Hayday, and John Baker—and all 
are Labour men, who have been selected as representing 
the workers in the gas or allied industries. Mr. Hayday 
is the Chairman of the Trades Union Congress, Mr. Wl] 
Thorne was the founder of the Gas Workers’ Union, while 
Mr. John Baker is connected with the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation, among the biggest gas-using in- 


dustries in the country. It should be added that Mr. 
Baker was a member of the National Fuel and Power 
Committee set up in 1927, and of the Sub-Committee of 
that Committee appointed to consider the question of 
amendments to existing gas legislation. Sir William 
Hart is Town Clerk of Sheffield, while Mr. Shelley is at 
the Ministry of Health. Mr. Durban Haigh, who will act 
as Secretary to the Committee, is, we understand, in 
charge of gas accounts at the Board of Trade. 

Such a Committee as this will be well able to draw up 
legislative provisions that will give the gas industry that 
freedom which is essential if it is to do the best of which 
it is capable in the interests of the community. That, 
however, is but one stage; the Government still will 
have their part to play, and it is to be most earnestly 
hoped that they will not linger in the playing of it. The 
industry is not unmindful of what has already been done 
for it by means of the Gas Undertakings Act, 1929; but 
it is not enough. Greater latitude in several directions, 
and more particularly in matters of rationalization and 
methods of charge, is necessary, and as the result of 
constant agitation we have now started on the road to- 
wards securing it. Though the need for agitation may 
have passed, for the time being at any rate, it is highly 
desirable to persevere with efforts to enlighten the 
genera! public as to the powers which the gas industry 
requires, and why it requires them. This being so, we 
were particularly pleased to see in the ‘* Financial 
Times ” last Saturday a plain, dispassionate explanation 
of the industry’s main demands. If all newspapers 
would deal similarly with the matter, they would assist 
their readers to a better understanding of demands 
which are in the public interest as well as in that of 
the gas industry. But, perhaps unfortunately, there is 
nothing sensational about the industry or its claims; all 
it is ** out for ’’ is to supply light, heat, and power in 
the most convenient form at the lowest possible price. 
And in days when sensationalism is sought to the exclu- 
sion of so much else, a good, sound, old-established in- 
dustry like gas is apt to get more than a trifle over- 
looked. 


Vindictiveness or Moderation ? 


Wurte thanking the correspondent whose communication 
appears as a letter on a later page of this issue for the 
very courteous tone of his remarks, he will, we feel sure, 
pardon our expressing surprise that either he or any- 
body else should regard as vindictive a policy which has 
appeared to us to be one of extreme moderation, in 
circumstances of unprecedented difficulty. Briefly put, 
our correspondent’s complaint is that each fresh copy 
of the “* Journat ” invariably confirms his impression 
of the vindictive attitude of the gas industry towards its 
electrical competitor. 

We fail to recognize vindictiveness in any action of 
the gas industry as a body, nor does the “‘ JouRNAL ”’ 
contain anything deserving of such a description. Had 
either the industry or ourselves been chided for having 
shown too great moderation when referring to a power- 
ful competitor enjoying certain advantages which we 
regard as being outside the meaning of a “* square deal,’ 
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it would have occasioned us far less surprise. This policy 
of moderation is a deliberate one on our part, and it 
would have been a pleasure to receive some credit for it. 
As our correspondent states that he is a reader of both 
gas and electrical publications, he will be aware that 
the gas industry is at the moment smarting under treat- 
ment which is the reverse of fair, and it is determined 
to take all legitimate means of ensuring competition on 
equal terms with electricity. In the above article we 
refer to the appointment of a Committee to whom the 
industry looks for suggestions which will bestow upon 
it that freedom which is essential to this equal competi- 
tion. The industry has also protested vigorously against 
the action of the. Minister of Transport in taking advan- 
tage of his position to push electricity to the detriment 
of gas, and against the tyrannous forcing by far too many 
municipalities of tenants of Council Houses to do with- 
out one of the greatest and cheapest of household con- 
veniences-—gas. This determination of the gas industry 
to secure release from the thraldom of legislation now so 
antiquated as to be a drag upon progress, and these 
protests against treatment which constitutes a definite 
menace to gas, have our whole-hearted support. But 
surely there is nothing in all this which merits the stigma 
of vindictiveness? Would not the industry betray the 
trust reposed in it, did it fail to strike a blow in defence 
of the many thousands of investors who have placed their 
money in it, and of the many other thousands of per- 
sons who depend upon it for a livelihood ? 

These matters, it is true, our correspondent does not 
specifically refer to, but we are unable to guess what else 
it is he can have in mind, beyond the one example he 
does quote. In regard to this, we are not aware that 
the gas industry publishes lists of fatalities arising from 
electricity; and we know that the ‘* JournaL ”’ does 


not, though individual accidents may be alluded to, when 


the circumstances make it desirable that a warning 
should be given. 


Candid Views on Electricity 


Sir Frank Heath is President of the British Electrical 
and Allied Industries Research Association, and at a 
luncheon of that organization he has been saying some 


unpalatable things about electricity. A writer in the 
electrical Press urges that Sir Frank’s argument could 
easily be torn to shreds by an electric heating and cook- 
ing expert, but it is hard to understand why the remarks 
should have been made if there existed no solid founda- 
tion for them. The same writer feels that the speech will 
do irreparable damage. Surely not, if the argument 
can easily be torn to shreds! It is feared that the re- 
marks ** will probably appear in those little primrose gas 
leaflets all over the country,’’ and, again, that “‘ the 
gas interests will announce his views as the considered 
verdict of the Association.”’ 

We will have part in none of these things, but will 
merely reproduce the gist of Sir Frank Heath’s remarks, 
as they appear in our electrical contemporary, and as 
the views of the President imparted to the members of 
the British Electrical and Allied Industries Research 
Association. The President, it will be seen, was urging 
that research in small things is not unimportant, and 
apparently the offending passages were inserted to point 
the moral and not to adorn the tale. What he is re- 
ported to have said is that “‘ in a suburb he was ac- 
quainted with, although there were a large number of 
electric cookers in use, 60 p.ct. of the users installed gas 
rings, and he called attention to the‘deaths which 
oceurred through defects in the installation of domestic 
appliances. He felt it was worth the attention of the 
industry to see if that kind of thing could be avoided, 
for safety always made a good appeal to the purchaser. 
He had discovered also that if they made coffee in a per- 
eolator heated by electricity they got coffee inferior to 
that obtained if they heated the percolator by gas, whilst 
they got worse toast from an electric toaster than from 
a gas stove. He urged that research in small things was 
not unimportant, and that explanations to the public 
were always worth while, because they were becoming 
more educated in scientific things and certainly more 
interested.”’ 
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Working Results of the London 
Companies 


AN analysis of the accounts of the principal London and 
Suburban Gas Companies for the past year which appears 
elsewhere in this issue will be studied with interest by 
responsible administrators and officials of the various 
Companies concerned. 

Having regard to the general trade depression and the 
extremely mild weather which prevailed during the be- 
ginning of the year, it is not surprising that most of the 
Companies have registered a decrease in the output of 
gas. There are, however, three exceptions, but, while 
the South Suburban, Wandsworth, and Croydon Com- 
panies have increased their sales, the improvement is 
lower than is usually experienced by these Companies. 

It is satisfactory to record excellent working results. 
Lea Bridge (with vertical retorts) leads the way in the 
make of gas per ton of coal, with over eighty therms, 
while South Metropolitan (with horizontal retorts) made 
over seventy-six therms. The latter Company, with a 
percentage of 0°88 has the least unaccounted-for gas, the 
next best being 3°74 p.ct. of the Hornsey Company. 
Coke made for sale is uniformly good, and the highest 
quantity made is 10°95 cwt. of the Commercial Company, 
which is followed closely by 10°92 cwt. of Hornsey. 

The make of tar shows a wide variation; Lea Bridge 
is the highest with 14°63 gallons, followed by Hornsey 
with 13°08 gallons. In ammoniacal liquor, South Metro- 
politan lead the way with 42°52 gallons, and are followed 
by Commercial with 40°87 gallons. 

Several of the Companies have had heavy capital ex- 
penditure during the year; and this, together with the 
reduction in sales, has brought about a slight increase 
in the cost per therm of most of the Companies. 

Comparing the principal items of the Revenue Account 
per therm, it will be seen that the South Metropolitan 
shows the lowest cost for coals, oil, &c., and is followed 
by the Gas Light and Coke Company. The Commercial 
Company realized most for residuals, Tottenham coming 
next. In the net cost of coal, &c., Commercial come 
first, with the South Metropolitan a good second. Most 
of the Companies show uniformity in the distribution 
costs, but the Hornsey Company costs are by far the 
lowest at 1°68d. per therm. 

There are some big variations in the rent, rates, and 
taxes items, the Gas Light and Lea Bridge Companies 
being more than twice the amount of the South Suburban 
and the Wandsworth Companies. In the remaining items 
there is not much difference, but it is curious to note that 
the largest and the smallest Companies are less than the 
remainder. 

The net expenditure is the figure which, perhaps, at- 
tracts the most attention. As was the case in 1929, last 
year Tottenham show the highest cost and Hornsey the 
lowest, but the variation between them is not so much 
as in the previous year. The gas receipts, per therm, 
show no important change, except in the cases of 
Croydon and Hornsey, due to the alteration in the initial 
price. The balance of profit varies from 2°59d. per therm 
in the case of the Croydon Company down to 096d. in 
the case of Hornsey. Dividends have all been main- 
tained at the same rate (in the case of the Wandsworth 
Company at a rate on the consolidated stock of not less 
than the various rates paid) as for the previous year, 
and after providing for these, and the interest, seven 
Companies show a surplus varying from 0°02d. to 0°56d. 
per therm, and two Companies a deficit of about one- 
third of a penny. 

The sundry figures at the bottom of the Analysis are 
of great interest. There has been little change in the 
cost of coal, the biggest variation being a reduction of 
about 1s. 6d. per ton in the cost at Croydon; and on 
the other hand the cost to the South Suburban and South 
Metropolitan Companies ‘shows increases of 73d. and 
54d. per ton respectively. 

A very satisfactory feature is the general improvement 
in the amount realized per ton of coke. The Croydon 
Company heads the list with 24s. 466d. per ton, and 
Hornsey follows with 28s. 1°57d. per ton. Breeze is 
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hardly comparable, as the wide variation in the prices 
indicates a difference in the class of material sold. 

The Commercial Company secured the highest price 
for tar at 2°79d. per gallon, and also for liquor at 
2s. 692d. per butt. In respect of the latter residual, it 


will be seen that five Companies show a loss. 


The Future of Gas 


YESTERDAY. in his Presidential Address to the Joint Gas 
Conference at the British Industries Fair, Birming- 
ham, Sir Arthur Duckham explained his ideas regard- 
ing the future of gas and electricity. He has a clear 
mind and broad vision; he has by capacity, training, and 
wide experience of industrial problems of this and other 
countries a facility for appreciating current conditions 
and their tendencies on national trade and prosperity; 
and, because of his faith in the inherent qualities of the 
British, he is an optimist. Certainly his views, which 
are published in this issue of the ** JourNaAL,”’ will not 
be considered lightly by our readers. He sees a con- 
tinuing and prosperous future for both the gas and the 
electrical industries, he sees a future for the coal industry, 
with better raising methods and more careful prepara- 
tion, but he visualizes no future for the coal merchant 
unless he sets out to distribute a smokeless fuel. Above 
all he hopes that the time will come when there is co- 
operation between gas and electricity on joint working 
of the two great public utilities. 

** Room for both ” has been the ‘* JourRNAL’s ”’ idea 
for a long time now. Unfortunately, the general public, 
largely because of loose thinking and largely also as the 
result of vote-catching propaganda, do not share this 
view. Their motto is ** Electricity for Everything,”’ be- 
cause it is the motto of the popular Press; and only 
when people realize what electricity for everything means 
do they begin to praise gas, and to regret the step which 
they have thus hastily taken. It is high time that the 
Press helped the gas industry in its efforts to satisfy the 
needs of the community—domestic and industrial; and 
Sir Arthur Duckham appeals to the Press for this help. 
He does not say for gas, but his plea for the working- 
up of ** romances and tragedies of industry in a way that 
makes strong public appeal ” is an indirect plea for the 
much abused and neglected gas industry. 

The public ought to know one or two facts—facts such 
as those which Sir Arthur gives in his address. Under 
the most modern conditions in this country, electricity 
generation results in the loss of 71 p.ct. of the energy 
in coal. The manufacture of gas means that only 14 p.ct. 
of this energy is dissipated. It is hard to see how a 
figure of 30 p.ct. for the efficiency of electricity genera- 
tion by steam production can be greatly exceeded; and 
** it must therefore be apparent to everyone that this 
heavy loss of heat units must render electricity an un- 
economic heating medium from the outset.’? There is 
another extremely important point. The cost of distri- 
bution of gas per unit of heat is approximately half that 
of electricity—*‘ according to the last published data 
only 13°5 p.ct. of the heat in the coal used is represented 
in heat units of electricity on the consumers’ switches.”’ 
All this, perhaps, does not interest the average consumer; 
but the cost of his electricity and his gas undoubtedly 
does. The average price of electricity in this country 
is given by Sir Arthur as 1°44d. per unit, and of gas 
as 848d. per therm. In other words, to cope with gas 
on the heat unit cost basis, electricity would have to be 
sold at 0°3d. per unit. Efficiency of the different appli- 
ances in use would necessarily modify the comparison; 
but it can fairly and with full conviction be stated that, 
in regard to domestic heating, ‘* electricity is far dearer 
and has little to claim in convenience, and nothing to 
claim from the health point of view. So far as mainten- 
ance is concerned, the cost is far greater in the case of 
electricity than of gas. Furthermore, gas is infinitely 
easier to regulate than electricity, and shows equal effici- 
ency at both high and low rates of*consumption. For 
industrial heating, except in special cases, the cost of 
electricity usually rules out its use.” Sir Arthur believes 
that electricity is the right medium for the power re- 
quirements of the country; that it presents many advan- 
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tages for certain lighting situations, though it is dearer 
than gas; but that gas is a cheaper and better medium 
for street lighting, and, therefore, should be installed for 
this purpose. He does not mention the marked advan- 
tages of gas for water heating, but he does call attention 
to the reliability of gas supply, which is very greatly in 
its favour in any comparison with electricity. 

Facts such as the foregoing ought to be known, 
** Room for both ” is, we think, the belief of the gas 
industry in general; it ought to be the belief of the 
country in general, including the politicians. Sir Arthur 
Duckham’s protest against the cry of ‘* Electricity for 
Everything,”’ raised by people who have no true know- 
ledge and are carried away by ignorant enthusiasm for 
an imaginary ideal, is a timely one. 


Further Views 


Tue other Conference Address which we publish to-day 
is by Dr. C. H. Lander, Director of Fuel Research, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research; and 
he bases his optimism in the future of gas on the enor- 
mous potential domestic load represented by the use of 
raw coal in the homes of Great Britain to-day. The 
amount of coal used annually for domestic purposes has 
for many years remained stationary at 40 million tons. 
This in itself indicates the growth in popularity of both 
gas and electricity, for the population has grown con- 
siderably; it also indicates that a good deal remains to 
be done to arouse public opinion against the wasteful 
and harmful employment of raw coal in the open fire- 
grate. We suggest that the best way to evoke this dis- 


_taste is to provide a smokeless fuel which, at the cost 


of coal, will possess all the advantages of coal. In this 
regard neither the gas industry nor the coke oven indus- 
try has reached anything like finality. 

Since the war the attitude of gas engineers towards 
coke sales has undergone a healthy change, and research 
of first importance is now being carried out which aims 
at the production and distribution of a thoroughly satis- 
factory solid smokeless fuel. Already there has been 
practical application of the results of this investigation 
work—-to such good effect that Dr. Lander suggests that 
there are prospects of coke becoming as much a main 
product of the gas industry as gas itself. And in view 
of the enormous consumption of raw coal, he believes 
that it would be a good plan if there was more direct 
co-operation between the gas and the coke oven indus- 
tries—co-operation which would not limit, but would in- 
crease far beyond the present limit, the amount of coke 
made and rendered available for the domestic consumer. 
** A really active and intelligently conducted sales policy 
to induce the householder to substitute coke of some type 
or other for raw coal would soon lead to a demand far 
greater than the supply, and so stimulate the manufac- 
ture of both gas and oven coke.”’ 

Dr. Lander praises the gas industry for the manner 
in which it has adjusted its ideas and modified its 
practices; and this praise is merited. In the past ten 
years gas consumption has increased by about 25 p.ct. 
on a practically stationary coal consumption. Our in- 
dustry has realized the cumulative effect of minor 
economies in gas manufacture. ‘* Very noticeable pro- 
gress in the efficiency of production and of utilization 
is manifest. The gas and associated iridustries are en- 
titled to every credit for this gratifying result.’? And 
Dr. Lander looks to the gas industry to accomplish much 
for the future welfare of the nation. The last word has 
not yet been said regarding possible improvements both 
of ignitability and of combustibility of cokes made by 
high-temperature methods; quenching and grading 
systems, too, are capable of much improvement. Then. 
again, the gas industry might in the future help enor- 
mously in the production of oil from coal; it might 
embark upon direct hydrogenation processes, in the pro- 
gress of which it has always shown an active interest. 
Indeed, at the present time experiments are being con- 
ducted within the industry with a view to perfecting 
hydrogenation processes for its own requirements. There 
can be no ground for pessimism regarding the future of 
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the gas industry, for its strength lies not in the produc- 
tion of gas alone; the gas industry is a coal treating 
industry, and who knows what changes in coal treatment 
will be effected as our knowledge of the raw material 
of our industry develops? 


Cave ! 


ENTHUSIASM must not outrun discretion. This is the 
keynote of an article in our columns to-day by Mr. C. C. 
Paterson, President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. He refers to street lighting, and in particular 
to the Specification of the British Engineering Standards 
Association; and he suggests that there prevails to-day 
in the minds of lighting authorities the mistaken idea 
that the B.E.S.A. classes of street lighting are intended 
to represent an order of merit. The brilliancy of a street 
is not a measure of good lighting; and, unfortunately, too 
many ** glaring ’’ examples of brilliant but unsound 
street lighting exist. Mr. Paterson maintains that people 
are forgetting that good visibility of individuals and 
objects on the road should, in these days, be the first 
criterion of any installation intended for lighting a high- 
way. Fast moving traffic, even in side roads, has come 
for good, and the safety of pedestrians, of cyclists, and 
other road users should come before any question of 
bright and cheerful appearance, or of a street’s position 
in the B.E.S.A. street lighting specification. 

** Tilaminate the object to be seen, rather than the 
eye.”? This is the basis of good lighting in home and 
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factory; and it should be the basis of good street light- 
ing. Mr. Paterson is of the opinion that public light- 
ing authorities need to resist two temptations. The 
lirst, to give way to uninstructed preferences for bright 
lights. The second, to seek the credit of being in what 
they consider a better “‘ class *’ of the street lighting 
specification—a mistake against which the specification 
itself gives a warning. Good visibility at all points of 
the road is much more important than a superiicial im- 
pression of brightness and cheerfulness. 











Monthly Gas Accounts to Obviate Coin Shortage. 

A shortage of shillings which is causing considerable 
inconvenience in many parts of the country is thought to 
be due to the great increase in the number of slot machines, 
such as those recently introduced for gas-mantles, and 
chiefly to the shilling-in-the-slot gas meters, which account 
for as many as all the other machines put together. In South 
London the shortage is not appreciable, thanks to the 
monthly billing system instituted by the South Metropoli- 
tan Gas Company, and since adopted by the South Sub- 
urban Gas Company, which has the effect of keeping the 
coins in fairly constant circulation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been asked more than once what he pro- 
poses to do about the coin shortage. It would seem that 
he might certainly do worse than advocate a wider adop- 
tion of monthly accounts by gas undertakings, 











Feb. 27.—Gas CoMPANIES’ Prorection ASSOCIATION.—Meet- 
ing of Committee, at 5, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, at 
2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 27.—LoNDON AND SOUTHERN Districr JUNIOR GaAs 
AssociaTIon.—-Paper and Films—‘* Holmes’ & Holmes’ 
Connersville Products.”’ 

Feb. 28.—WaLES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AS- 
SOCIATION.—Meeting at Cardiff. Paper by Mr. L. Cox 
(Cardiff), “‘ Some Aspects of Gas Poisoning.” 

March 5.—Mipianp Junior Gas AssociaTion.—Paper by 
Mr. R. L. Greaves (Wolverhampton) on “Gas De- 
hydration.”’ 

March 6.—JNSTITUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—Annual 
Meeting; paper on “‘ The flow of gases at high pres- 
sures through metal pipes,’’ by D. M. Newitt. 

March 6.—MANCHESTER District INstiruTION oF GAs EN- 
GINEERS.—Annual Meeting, Midland Hotel, Man- 
chester, at 2.30. 

March 7..-ScorttisH JuNIoR Gas AssociATION (EASTERN 
District).—Joint Meeting with Western. District and 
Visit to Messrs. Scottish Oils, Ltd., Grangemouth. 

March 7.-ScortisH JuNIoR GaAs ASSOCIATION (WESTERN 
Disrrictr).—See Eastern District above. 


March 7.—WeEsTERN JuNIOR Gas AssociATION.—Meeting at 
Bristol. — 
March 10.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Meeting of Central 


Executive Board, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

March 11..LoNDON AND SOUTHERN Districr JUNIOR GaAs 
AssociaTIOn.—Visit to Snowdown Colliery and Low- 
Temperature Carbonization Plant. 

March 12..-_MipLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers.—Annual general meeting at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, 2.30 p.m. 

March 18.—BritisH CoMMERCIAL GAs AssocIATION.—Meet- 
ing of the General Committee, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
2.30 p.m. 

March 18.—MaNcCHESTER AND Dustricr Junior Gas As- 

SOCIATION.—Joint Meeting with Yorkshire Junior Gas 

Association at Sheffield. Visit to Messrs. Newton 

Chambers, Ltd. Paper by Mr. R. Halkett, Jnr., 

‘‘ Explanatory Remarks with Reference to a Supply of 

Coke Oven Gas.”’ 








FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS 
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March 18.—YORKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION.—See Man- 
chester Juniors. 

March 19.—Sociery oF British Gas Inpustries.—Council 
Meeting in the afternoon. 

March 19..__SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGers.—-Annual General Meeting at the Hotel 
Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., at 2.15 
p.m. 

March 20.._LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas 
AssociATION.—Paper by Mr. J. G. Clark on ‘‘ Gas 
Lighting.’’ 

March 21.—ScorrisH JuNIOR GAs ASSOCIATION (WESTERN 
District).—Annual Social. Address by Mr. R. E. 
Gibson, Vice-President of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers. 

March 21..MipLaANp JuNIOR Gas AsSOCIATION.—Visit to 
Hinckley Gas-Works. 

March 21.—WaLes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR Gas As- 
SOCIATION.— Visit to Tredegar. Paper by Mr. D. W. 
Davies, Engineer and Manager to the Tredegar Gas 
Undertaking. > 

March 24._-SQUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGers (EasterN' Dzsrrict).—Meeting at 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

March 26.— British COMMERCIAL Gas AssociaTion.—York- 
shire District Conference at Halifax, 10 a.m. 

March 26._B.C.G.A. YorkKsHIRE District CONFERENCE at 
Halifax.—Alderman J. H. Waddington, J.P., pre- 
siding. 

April 19.—NortH Brirish AssociATION OF GAs MANAGERS.— 
Spring meeting at Falkirk. 

May 22.—Socrery oF British Gas Inpustries.—Annual 
General Meeting in London, under the Presidency of 
the Right Hon. Lord Eustace Perey, M.P. 

June 2-4.—JINsTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—London Con- 
ference. 

Oct. 27-28._InstiITUTION OF GaAs ENGINEERS.—Autumnal 
Research Meeting. 
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PERSONAL 


Te was mentioned at the Annual Dinner of the London 
and Southern District Junior Gas Association on Feb. 6 
that Mr. C. M. Crorr, General Manager to the Wandsworth, 
Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company, was unable 
to be present because of a serious operation which at the 
time rendered his condition critical. We are, however, very 
glad to learn from the ‘‘ Wandgas Magazine ”’ that he has 
steadily maintained his progress and is now on the high- 
road to complete recovery. 


A member of the Engineering Staff of the Hartlepool Gas 
and Water Company, Mr. J. K. Srmmpson, B.Se. (Gas En- 


gineering), has been appointed Second Assistant to the 
Shanghai Gas Company, and sails on March 5 next. Mr, 
Simpson was a pupil under the late Mr. Arnold W. Branson, 
and subsequently, on completion of his articles, he at- 
tended a three years’ course at Leeds University under 
Prof. Cobb. He graduated last year, since when he has 
been engaged on the civil engineering staff of the Hartle- 
pool Company. 

The late Mr. CHarLes STarFoRD ELLERY, for 35 years Gas 


Engineer and Manager to the Bath Gas Company, left 
personal estate valued at £14,867. 





ee 


OBITUARY 


THE LATE MR. JOHN F. SIMMANCE. 


Mr. John F. Simmance, whose death on Feb. 4 was an- 
nounced in our columns, had, in the course of his career, 
carried out some highly important and original scientific 


The portrait which we reproduce to-day is the one we published on 
the occasion of the election of Mr. Simmance to Honorary Membership 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers in June, 1927. 


work. His genius as an inventor is perhaps best exempli- 
fied by the instruments and apparatus which his firm, 


Messrs. Alexander Wright & Co., produced for the record- 
ing and measurement of the calorific value, pressure, 
volume, and specific gravity of gas. Doubtless his training 
under William Sugg, with whom he became ¢ pupil in 1875, 
acted as an impetus to a mind already bent on research 
and experimentation. His knowledge of the difficulties of 
gas calorimetry was probably unsurpassed. He made the 
subject a life-long study, and brought out a recording 
calorimeter, which he described at the meeting of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers in 1921. 

Photometry was another special study, outdoor instru- 
ments occupying his attention in recent years. He served 
on one of the Parliamentary Committees appointed to deal 
with photometric matters. To-day, probably in most of 
the gas undertakings of the country, will be found instru- 
ments evolved from his active brain. A tribute to his 
capabilities as an inventor was paid by the President of the 
Institution in 1927, when nominating Mr. Simmance for 
election to Honorary Membership. Reference was then 
made also to the service he had rendered during the war by 
bringing out his recording gravitometer, which was used 
by the British, French, and American Aircraft Depart- 
ments for the purpose of recording automatically the lifting 
capacity of lighter-than-air flying craft. Mr. Simmance 
was a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers and the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 


We have to announce the death, from pneumonia, on the 
15th inst., of Mr. W. A. Cartwricut, Chief Engineer of 
Messrs. Gibbons Brothers, Ltd., Dibdale Works, Dudley. 
The funeral took place at Sedgley Parish Church on Feb. 18, 
and was attended by the Directors, staff, and workpeople. 


The death has occurred, at the age of 91 years, of Mr. 
ALEXANDER Scott, late Manager of the Markinch Gas Com- 
pany. Deceased was a life member of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, and was the oldest member 
of the Association. 


Mrs. Randall, widow of Mr. Frank William Randall, 
Chairman of the Ryde Gaslight Company, whose death was 
noticed in last week’s ‘“‘ JouRNAL,”’ thanks all the friends 
of her late husband for the kind expressions of sympathy 
which she has received. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Municipal Tenants and Use of Gas 


Str,—Evidently, from the letters I have received, general 
interest has been excited by the plea I recently made for 
the fair treatment ‘of the tenants of Municipal Council 
Houses in respect of a free choice of gas or electricity for 


the purposes of light and heat. It seems to be thought 
that the unfair restriction on tenants to the advantage of 
electricity as against gas cannot possibly exist to any ap- 
preciable extent, in days when tenants have the right, or 
ought to have the right, of deciding what form of heating 
and illuminant they will use, so far, at all events, as affects 
houses rented from private owners. Municipal Councils 
are, however, a law unto themselves; and although they 
are using money supplied by the taxpayers as a whole, they 
are beginning to an increasing extent to show favouritism 
in respect of electricity, especially if they supply it. 

have before me a list of authorities which restrict the 
use of gas for domestic purposes. There are fifteen already 
which do this, and there are at least four which have 
adopted the policy of entire prohibition of gas. This ex- 
ample will be speedily contagious unless some protest is 


made in favour of the freedom of choice of individual 
tenants, and against the domination of Municipalities, 
which, to my mind, have no right to regulate the home life 
of the individual, as they are trying to do. 

I notice that the Minister of Transport, speaking the 
other night at the Dinner of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, rather feebly tried to defend himself by alleging 
that he had nothing whatever to do with the use of gas in 
municipal houses, and that he was not unfairly “ boost- 
ing ’’ one industry against another. That is a matter of 
opinion, but in any case the Minister of Health, who has 
the power of expressing his views, is curiously acquiescent 
in what is going on, presumably on the ground that Social- 
ism is never adverse to laying down the law as to how we 
shall all live. There is, though, no reason why the com- 
munity as a whole should accept this official policy, and for 
that reason, and in the interests of fair play alone, I have 
intervened in this discussion. 

D. G. SomMERVILLE, 


House of Commons, M.P. for East Willesden. 


Westminster, S.W. 1, 
Feb. 20, 1931. 
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World Position of Nitrogen 


Sir,—The paper contributed to the Annual Meeting of 
the Manchester Junior Gas Association on Feb. 7 by Mr. 
G. C. Riley (prepared by him jointly with Dr. Bott), on the 
subject of ‘* The World Position of Nitrogen,”’ is of interest, 
particularly the indication afforded of the effort made to 
solve the problem of the disposal of gas liquor. 

While it cannot be doubted that the problem is not a 
simple one, one questions whether the production of a 
partially concentrated gas liquor, containing (say) 3} p.ct. 
of free ammonia, by working in the way covered by pro- 
visional patent No. 39276, is likely to be advantageous to 
the gas industry generally. 

It is known that where coal is carbonized in horizontal 
retorts, and suitable gas cooling, washing, and scrubbing 
plant, and gas liquor coolers are provided, it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to produce gas liquor of 16-o0z. strength (3°46 
p.ct. NH;). Equally, in the case of vertical retorts, where 
judicious steaming is resorted to, it is possible to produce 
gas liquor of 10 to 12 oz. strength (2°17 to 2°6 p.ct. NH). 

If it is desired to reduce transport charges on the convey- 
ance of such gas liquors to a centrally situated works, 
surely it is preferable to concentrate these ammoniacal 
liquors to a strength of 15 p.ct. NH, rather than to resort 
to partial concentration to (say) 3} p.ct. of free ammonia. 

_What would appear desirable would be for gas-works to 
give increasing attention to the production of stronger gas 
liquor—say, containing at least 3 p.ct. of ammonia—by a 
slight modification of their existing gas liquor washing and 
scrubbing plant, and by an improved method of operation, 
and to erect suitable plant for the conversion of such 
strong gas liquor to concentrated gas liquor containing 
15 p.ct. of ammonia. 

_It is appreciated that difficulties will arise in the produc- 
tion of 20 p.ct. liquor, by reason of blockages due to am- 
monium carbonate. It is, however, a comparatively easy 
matter, given suitable plant, to produce concentrated gas 
liquor containing 15 p.ct. of ammonia, and such a plant 
can be arranged with temperature and pressure control 
devices, so as to admit of operation without labour. 

With concentrated gas liquor of the latter quality, trans- 
port charges are reduced to a minimum, and centrally- 
situated chemical works are provided with a product which 
can be dealt with in one of many ways, for the economic 
production of such ammonium compounds as market condi- 
tions dictate. 

Moreover, if one desires to resort to a cyclic process for 
the production of a range of fertilizer products which can 
be marketed advantageously through suitable channels, 
concentrated gas liquor containing 15 p.ct. NH; is a pecu- 
liarly suitable product from which to initiate operations. 


P. ParrisH. 


57, Westcombe Park Road, 
lackheath, S.E. 3, 
Feb. 19, 1931. 
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Fumes from Gas and Gas-Works 


Str,—You have asked me to summarize the recent corre- 
spondence in the “ Electrical Times ”’ in which I have 
participated, which, so far as I am concerned, has been 
brought to an end in the pages of that journal by the 
refusal of its Editor to publish the iast letter which I sent 
to him. Having regard to that circumstance, and the 
manner in which the ‘“ Electrical Times ’”’ has misquoted 
and distorted my statements, I am glad to avail myself of 
the opportunity you offer me of presenting them in their 
proper relation to the questions which led me to make 
them. These questions were four in number, and it will 
be convenient to deal with them in turn. 


SULPHUR IN Gas. 


The first was asked in a letter by “‘ D. L. L.,’’ published 
in the ‘‘ Electrical Times ’’ of Jan. 1 last, @propos an asser- 
tion by him in these words: ‘‘ The odd thing is that the 
gas people have permission to fill their gas up with as much 
sulphur as they like, and nobody seems to mind.’”? The 
editorial notes drew attention to and endorsed the assertion 
and inquiry of ‘‘ D. L. L.;’’ and it was primarily to prevent 


his readers thinking that such a statement was true that I 
addressed a letter to the ‘‘ Electrical Times,’’ which was 
published on Jan. 22. Briefly I pointed out that gas under- 
takings not merely had no permission to fill their gas up 
with as much sulphur as they liked, but that under the 
Gas Undertakings Acts the gas supplied “‘ shall not contain 
I pointed out that 


any trace of sulphuretted hydrogen.”’ 
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this requirement, which is rigorously enforced, meant that 
fourteen-fifteenths of all the sulphur in gas as made is 
eliminated from it before it is supplied to consumers, and 
that the sulphur thus recovered is usefully employed in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Further, that, had the 
10 million tons of coal burned in electrical power stations 
in Great Britain in 1929 been handled by gas-works’ pro- 
cesses, some 140,000 tons of potential sulphuric acid which 
those stations poured into the atmosphere would have been 
abstracted and made available for industrial uses, while 
the atmosphere would have been so much the purer, and 
less destructive and fog-inducing. 


Coat Fires, Gas-Works, AND POWER STATIONS AS 
Foc-PRODUCERS. 


The ‘“ Electrical Times ”’ also asked in connection with 
pollution by sulphurous fumes: “‘ Is there nobody to give 
them (Londoners) a few comparative statistics as to what 
amount (1) the domestic coal fire and (2) the gas cookers 
and gas-works are contributing towards the make-up of 
London ‘ pea-soup particulars’?’’ I answered this ques- 
tion, and added to the answer the corresponding contribu- 
tion of power stations to the pollution of the atmosphere 
by sulphurous fumes. For the purpose of my answer, I took 
the area of Central and Greater London extending from 
Staines in the west to Tilbury in the east, and from Sutton 
and Caterham in the south to Barnet and Watford in the 
north. This area includes the districts of sixteen gas 
undertakings, carbonizing (in 1929) 5,502,211 tons of coal, 
and 48 steam-driven electric power stations, generating (in 
12 months to March 31, 1930) 3,454,651,809 units by burn- 
ing a little over 3 million tons of coal. As the “ Electrical 
Times ”’ had, in the paragraph which led up to its ques- 
tion, been speaking of the smoke and fumes from the 
Lot’s Road power station, it was obvious that stations 
generating current for railway traction were under con- 
sideration; and it should be noted that I expressly 
stated that the figures which I gave related to the total 
consumption for all purposes, and not merely to gas for 
cooking only, or electricity solely for domestic use. 

The figures which I gave for the consumption of coal in 
the gas-works and generating stations were not estimates, 
but were taken from the Board of Trade Returns of Gas 
Undertakings and the Returns made to the Electricity 
Commissioners respectively. The last-named Returns have 
now been published for eight consecutive years, and pre- 
sumably are as trustworthy as the Board of Trade Gas 
Returns. I emphasize these points because the ‘‘ Electrical 
Times ” based its subsequent criticism of my _ figures 
primarily on its assumption that I had enormously over- 
estimated the coal consumed in the power stations in the 
Greater London area. It will be seen from the sequel that 
its discovery of error on my part is a mare’s nest, and 
that its criticism recoils only on its own “‘ estimates ”’ and 
conclusions. 

As regards the domestic coal consumption in the London 
area no official ‘‘ Returns ” are available, and I had per- 
force to give an estimate. The figure was, however, 
checked from two wholly independent sources, and I am 
confident that it is, for the specified area, within 10 p.ct. 
of the actual consumption in 1929 in “‘ the domestic coal 
fire.’ Further estimates were necessary in this case—viz. : 
(1) of the average sulphur content of the coal, (2) of the 
average amount of unburnt coal or cinders thrown into the 
dust-bins, and (3) of the sulphur therein which goes un- 
burnt unless perhaps at a later stage in the destructor. An 
allowance of about 20 p.ct. was made for this unburnt 
sulphur. 

The figures I gave in my letter to the “‘ Electrical Times ”’ 
were : 

Sulphur Liberated to the 
Atmosphere RecRoned 
as Sulphuric Acid. 
Domestic coal — 


7 million tons burned . 210,000 tons 


Gas coal— 
54 million tons carbonized from gassold . . . 5,200 , 
- from coke used on gas- 
works . , 34,000 ,, 
Electricity works coal— 
110,000 ,, 


3 million tons burned . 


I said with reference to these figures: ‘‘ It is obvious that 
the domestic coal fire, supplemented by the coal burnt in 
factories and locomotives, is far and away the highest con- 
tributor to the sulphur impurity of the London district 
atmosphere. If the existing domestic coal fires were en- 
tirely displaced by gas fires and gas cookers, the sulphur 
discharged into the London district atmosphere would be 
reduced by the equivalent of 100,000 to 150,000 tons of sul- 
phuric acid per annum, whereas if they were displaced by 








electric heating and cooking there would be little, if any, 
reduction in the sulphur liberated at present, unless sul- 
phur-elimination were applied to all the increased coal con- 
sumption at the power stations.”’ 

I quote below the comments of the ‘* Electrical Times ’ 
on my figures, with, in brackets, my pm. ‘rvations on some 
points in the comments. 

** We are rather surprised at the relatively small con- 
sumption of domestic fuel, but that figure need not trouble 
us at the moment. The large amount of coal burned in 
factories, pumping stations, locomotives, &c., is omitted 
[because the ‘* Electrical Times ”’ limited its question to 
** the domestic coal fire ’’], and the total London consump- 
tion is therefore outside the present discussion. 

* Now let us turn to Mr. Butterfield’s estimate [it was 
no ** estimate ’’ of mine, but taken from the published Re- 
turns to the Electricity Commissioners] for the electric 
power stations. The kelvins sold [my coal burned related 
to ‘the total consumption—of electricity—for all pur- 
poses ”’] by the whole of the London undertakings in the 
last year recorded by our tables were approximately 1670 
millions. If we make an allowance of 15 p.ct. for losses, 
this corresponds to about 1950 millions generated. In the 
London group most of the power is generated by large and 
efficient stations such as Barking, and we shall probably be 
doing an injustice in applying the all-England average coal 
consumption reported by the Electricity Commissioners as 
2°04 lbs. per unit generated in 1928-29 [had the “ Electrical 
Times ’’ kept abreast of available information relating to 
its own industry, it would have taken the more favourable 
figure of 1°97 lbs. per unit given by the Electricity Commis- 
sioners for 1929-30]. Multiplying the 1950 million units by 
2°04 lbs., we obtain a figure of 3978 million lbs., or 1°77 
million tons—say, 1} million tons. 

** We therefore see that Mr. Butterfield’s 3 million tons 
of coal burned by London power stations falls to 1} million 
tons and his corresponding 110,000 tons of sulphuric acid 
subsides, by rule of three sum, to 65,000 tons. The ad- 
mitted total gas effusions of 39,200 tons of sulphuric acid 
are already becoming comparable with the misdeeds of elec- 
tricity in its worst conceivable conditions; but we have not 
yet done with the figures, there are one or two other points 
a come. 

* Surel¢ Mr. Butterfield’s eminent position as an expert 
on combustion entitles him to know that the big London 
power houses are no longer burning coal high in sulphur 
content such as he thrusts upon them. Why does he give 
the domestic consumer a coal so much lower in sulphur 
than the electric power stations? With 7 million tons of 
coal, he says, the domestic grates produce less than twice 
the amount Of sulphur that the electricity works produce 
with 3 million tons. Does obvious unfairness of this kind 
help a reasoned argument ?’’ 

The charge made against me in the foregoing quotation 
from the ‘ Electrical Times ” of citing grossly too high 
figures for the coal burned in electricity works in a clearly 
defined area of Central and Greater London in respect of 
the total consumption of electricity ‘‘ for all purposes ’ 
seemed to me to call for immediate refutation in the pages 
of that journal, and I therefore addressed the letter which 
follows to its Editor, taking the opportunity also to re- 
pudiate “‘ obvious unfairness’? in my relative sulphur 
figures for domestic coal and power-house coal. 


To The Editor, *‘ The Electrical Times.’ 


Sir,—I thank you for inserting in your issue of the 
znd inst. my reply to the question of “ D. L. L.” and 
* Meteor ”’ respecting fumes from gas and gas-works. 

Your comments on the facts given in my letter bear 
testimony, unwittingly I trow, to the trustworthiness 
of my statements, which were drawn up carefully and 
impartially from data which could be verified by any 
competent critic. You, however, challenge the truth 
of my facts by setting out to prove that a fundamental 
figure cited by me is ‘‘ a grotesque ex ‘aggeration * 
viz., over 70 p.ct. higher than your “ estimate ” of 
what it should be. In challenging my figure for the 
coal burned in electric power stations in Central and 
Greater London you are, however, tilting not at me or 
the gas industry, but at the E lectricity Commissioners, 
from whose published Return for the year ended 
March 31, 1930, my figure of 3 million tons per annum 
was derived. It is obvious that unless you can satisfy 
your readers that your “‘ estimate ”’ of 13 million tons 
is to be accepted rather than the 70 p.ct. higher figure 
given in the Departmental Return and quoted by me, 
you have proved that your criticisms of my facts and 
conclusions are so ill-informed, even when wholly with- 
in your own province of electric ity supply, as to be un- 
deserving of further attention. 


The Return shows that there were 18 steam-driven 
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power stations in Central and Greater London generat- 
ing a total of 3,454,651,809 units in the year ended 
March 31, 1930. At the average coal consumption of 
2°04 Ibs. per unit which you adopt in arriving at vour 
‘“ estimate,” the coal burned should have been 
3,146,200 tons, but it can be ascertained from the 
Return that it was, in fact, much closer to my round 
figure of 3 million tons. Yet you seek in your com- 
ments on my letter to disparage all my facts because 
you estimate this figure should have been only 1} mil- 
lion tons! (There were in addition 3,221,317 units 
generated by London refuse destructors, which trans- 
fer to power stations, through the ‘‘ ashes ”’ collected 
from the dust-bins, some of the sulphur of domestic 
coal, to which I did not, as you suggest, ascribe a lower 
initial sulphur content than the power-house coal.) 

It would be a labour of supererogation to go on to 
show that, when you deal with gas in your comments 
on my letter, you make even more pitiful errors than 
the one which I have exposed in regard to the coal used 
in power stations. Your ill-conceived attack on my 
statements has merely established their trustworihi- 
ness. 


(Signed) W. J. A. Burrerriecp. 


66, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1 
Jan, 26, 1931. 


The foregoing letter was not published in the ‘ Electri- 
cal Times,”’ but was referred to in its issue of Feb. 5 in the 
following terms (the comments in brackets are mine): “ In 
our issue of Jan. 22 we published an extremely long letter 
on the above subject from Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield; it 
occupied nearly three columns |the letter itself occupied 
barely 2°1 columns]. He now writes us another long letter 
which is intended to refute our reply, but most of it consists 
of uncomplimentary general assertions which prove 
nothing. He must excuse us if we limit ourselves to quot- 
ing the only definite point that he makes, which is this: 
The total coal consumed in the whole London area dur- 
ing 1929 for generating electricity was 3 million tons. 
[It was this particular figure, clearly stated by me to be 
the total for electricity generation for all purposes, that 
the “ Electrical Times ” had found should have been 13 
million tons, and had described sulphur figures based on it 
as ‘* a grotesque exaggeration.’’] This includes the railway 
traction stations, whereas our own figures pertained to the 
ordinary light and power stations mentioned in our tables. 
[Why then did they say that their figure proved that mine 
was wrong?] Mr. Butterfield also insists [sic] upon 
atone | electricity with the atmospheric pollution caused 

London refuse destructors which generate electricity. 
p he destructors were mentioned in my letter, in paren- 
theses, merely to indicate that dust-bins receive some of 
the sulphur of domestic coal, to which the “ Electrical 
Times ” had stated—falsely—that I had given a lower 
sulphur content than power-station coal.] His letter fails 
to reply to a single one of our very pointed questions about 
gas accidents and carbon monoxide, and he concludes his 
letter thus: ‘ Your ill-conceived attack on my statements 
has merely established their trustworthiness.’ ’’ [The 
reason why it was superfluous to reply to the questions 
referred to was clearly stated in the portions of my letter 
hick the ‘* Electrical Times ’’ withheld from publica- 
tion! 


ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION FROM POWER STATIONS AND 
Gas-WorkKs. 


The “ Electrical Times ”’ in its issue of Jan. 1 also said: 


Wuy Omir tHe Gas-Works? 


Incidentally we should like to correct one very popu 
lar delusion about Lot’s Road, Chelsea. It is freely 
stated—and nobody in authority seems to contradict 
it—that the smoke and fumes which arise into the 
atmosphere at Lot’s Road all come from the electric 
power house. How many people who make these rash 
statements have ever visited the site and ascertained 
the truth? Adjacent to the electric power house are 
some very large gas-works. The dense, vast smother 
of coal-dust and smoke that scurries aloft from these 
gas-works every few seconds when a fresh charge is put 
into the retorts is one of the sights of Chelsea. The 
public credit Lot’s Road electric power house with this 
formidable pollution, and as the electric station stands 
prominently in front of the gas-works there is some 
excuse for the error. 


I pointed out that an air-photograph by a ‘* Times’ 
photographer, reproduced in that newspaper on April 10, 
1929, showed the Lot’s Road chimneys discharging black 
smoke, while “‘ the very large gas-works ’’ adjacent could 
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be clearly seen in the foreground, and that no smoke was 
visible from it. On this the ‘‘ Electrical Times ”’ observed : 
“When a gentleman shows a photograph of a large gas- 
works, with a clear, sparkling atmosphere above it such 
as that over Seville in June, and claims the photograph as 
proof positive that the gas-works do not emit a heavy smoke 
screen at frequent intervals when charging retorts, it is 
only natural to look for other slight oversights.” I am 
not sure from this, and a later remark as to what ‘‘ a more 
successful press photographer ’’ might have _ recorded, 
whether the ‘“‘ Electrical Times” suggests that the 
“Times ’’ photographer cruised in the air above Lot’s 
Road until the gas-works happened to be free from smoke, 
and then used his camera; but be this as it may, even the 
“Klectrical Times ’’ admits that it is possible for the 
photographer of that great London daily newspaper to 
secure a photograph of a large gas-works with a clear, 
sparkling atmosphere above it! The facts, of course, are 
that the power station smoke is continuous and concen- 
trated; whatever smoke there may be from gas-works is 
more or less intermittent and well disseminated. More- 
over, a great part of the carbonizing plant at many gas- 
works—e.g., the Fulham works adjacent to Lot’s Road— 
consists of continuous vertical retorts, from which a ‘‘ dense, 
vast smother of coal dust and smoke ”’ cannot scurry aloft 
every few seconds for the simple reason that these retorts 
are not opened to the air ‘‘ when a fresh charge is put 
into’’ them. The comparison between Lot’s Road and 
the Fulham Gas-Works was made in the first instance by 
the ‘‘ Electrical Times,’’ and it happens to have been a 
singularly unfortunate choice for the support of its argu- 
ment. 


CARBON MONOXIDE AND SULPHUR PRODUCTS FROM GAS 
COOKERS. 


In its issue of Jan. 1, the ‘‘ Electrical Times ”’ also 
asked: ‘‘ What, precisely, are the products of combustion 
given off by a gas cooker? How much sulphur is emitted 
and how much carbon monoxide occurs in normal use?” I 
replied to this question at some length; in fact, over half 
of my letter, ‘‘ which occupied nearly three columns ”’ 
(actually 2°1 columns), was devoted to it. In its com- 
ments on my reply the “‘ Electrical Times ”’ says: ‘“‘ What 
affects the public life—and often effects their death—is the 
percentage of carbon monoxide in ordinary coal gas and 
the normal average leakage thereof from gas burners and 
loose gas taps in ordinary domestic service.’’” This com- 
ment obviously has no bearing on the question to which 
I was replying; it simply raises another issue. 

The editorial questions and comments of the ‘‘ Electrical 
Times ” regarding gas and domestic coal are evidently in- 
spired by a policy which briefly put is: When a question 
or comment is answered in a manner which clears gas or 
the domestic fire of the implication made against it, forth- 
with censure the person who answered it for not having 
answered some other question which was not put in the 
first instance! It is a policy which, combined with the 
suppression of really awkward replies, allows the wielder 
of the editorial pen to pose as a person of astounding 
prescience in affairs of which he demonstrably is lamentably 
ignorant. Having answered the original questions of 
“ Meteor’? in the editorial columns of the ‘“ Electrical 
Times ’’ of Jan. 1 last, and having shown that his crucial 
criticism of my answers is fundamentally in error even in 
a matter pertaining to electricity supply, I refuse to answer 
a fresh series of questions, in order to help him to cover up 
his discomfiture over the first. 

I will add that when I stated that 5200 tons of sulphuric 
acid was the relative annual contribution of the gas con- 
sumed in the London area to the sulphur contamination 
of the atmosphere, I did not say that that sulphuric acid 

was discharged inside living rooms. Nevertheless the 
* Electrical Times,’’ in headlines which it has put to my 
letter (in which headlines it also gives me a professional 
qualification which I have not the honour to possess), as 
well as in its comments on my letter, credits me with the 
statement that 5200 tons of sulphuric acid are discharged 
by gas inside living rooms. Whether it can be shown that 
as much as one- -sixth or one-tenth of that quantity is in 
fact so discharged is auestionable, but as the “ Electrical 
Times ”’ obviously will not publish corrections of its mis- 
statements, however glaring the latter may be, I need not 
diseuss precisely how much of the total sulphur in the gas 
consumed in the London area is in fact discharged in any 
form inside living rooms. 

The ‘“ Electrical Times” states that ‘‘ the electric 
power stations, for better or for worse and at enormous 
expense, are being compelled to reduce their sulphur emis- 
sions to negligible nroportions,’”’? and again: ‘‘In a few 
years’ time we shall have a London atmosphere to which 
the electrie power stations will contribute hardly any sul- 
phur at all.’’ Far be it from me to belittle the efforts 
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being made to introduce methods for removing the sulphur 
from the chimney gases at the power stations now under 
construction, but will the ‘‘ Electrical Times ”’ inform its 
readers to how much of the 3 million tons of coal already 
being burned in existing London power stations any such 
methods of sulphur abstraction will be applied in the near 
future? If it is only stations erected to meet increasing 
demands for current which will be equipped with plant for 
abstracting sulphur from the chimney gases then London 
will still have, on the basis of coal with the low sulphur 
content of 1 p.ct. which the ‘“ Electrical Times ”’ 
thinks may be used in future in power stations, an 
emission of sulphur from the chimneys of those sta- 
tions equivalent to not less than 91,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid per annum. This is not enormously less than the 
figure of 110,000 tons of sulphuric acid, based on coal con- 
taining 12 p.ct. of sulphur, which I gave and which 
the ‘ Electrical Times”? spoke of as a “ grotesque ex- 
aggeration.’ 

I need hardly say that I am not writing, and have not 
written, with any desire to disparage electricity supply. I 
have merely set out to correct certain mis-statements by 
the ‘‘ Electrical Times,’’ which I am glad to think does 
not in these matters represent the views of the leaders of 
the great industry of which it professes to be a mouth- 
piece. 

W. J. A. BurrerFtIetp, 


66, Victoria Street, Westminster, 


Feb. 23, 1931. 





Competition 


Str,—Will you permit me to comment on letters and 
articles which you publish intermittently in reference to 
~ competition of gas with electricity, electrical fatalities, 

ct 

As a fuel scientist, I read regularly periodic journals 
covering both the gas and electrical industries, although I 
am not connected with either of these two competitors. 

I find that each fresh copy of your Journal invariably 
confirms my impression of the vindictive attitude of the gas 
industry towards its electrical competitor. It is distasteful 
to me, for instance, to observe a list of recent electrical 
fatalities in a periodical dealing with the gas industry. A 
competitive policy is a positive and progressive attitude 
only when carried out with understanding and toleration. 

Having unburdened myself of the critical portion of my 
letter, perhaps I may be permitted to offer my impression 
of the advertising activities of the various gas companies, 
as displayed in their provincial showrooms. These show- 
rooms appear to cater almost exclusively for what I term 
the ‘‘ A ”’ class of gas user—i.e., the mistress of the house, 
who keeps her own cook, or the wife who has a daily cook- 
ing help, or the fastidious wife who is intelligent, keen, and 
experimental with her cooking. In no case have I ob- 
served a gas showroom where a humble everyday kitchen 
(complete with a properly mounted gas cooker, copper, 
sink, and dresser) has been installed, where the ‘‘ B ’’ type 
of gas user—e.g., working women—can see and talk to a 
working woman utilizing gas to the best advantage. 

Bearing in mind that *‘ B”’ users form a predominating 
numerical proportion of the gas companies’ customers, 
some action seems necessary. 

L. E. WINTERBOTTOM. 


Queen’s Hotel, 
Kensington Garden Square, S.W.., 
Feb. 17, 1931. 


[Reference is made to this letter in our Editorial Notes 
to-day.—Eb., G.J.] 


ie. 





Boosting of Electricity 


Srr,—It was pleasing to read the vigorous protests made 
by Sir David Milne-Watson and Dr. Carpenter against the 
special pleading by the Minister of Transport on behalf of 
the electricity supply industry. 

Every word of those protests was thoroughly justified, 
and the gas industry is greatly indebted to those gentlemen 
for so ably and effectively voicing the general feeling. 

It is noted that the Minister of Transport has since stated 
his high opinion of the gas industry. That only strengthens 
the force of the protests. If the gas industry were effete, 
moribund, and inefficient it might be an excuse for hasten- 
ing its complete extinction. 

If, however, it warrants the high opinion that the Minis- 
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ter of Transport entertains of it, his special pleading for 
electricity is all the more reprehensible and inexcusable. 

If it were possible, it would be interesting to have 
answers to the following questions : 

Did the Minister in his speech at Manchester say that he 
thought a councillor should not occupy the position of 
chairman of an electricity committee unless he cooked by 
electricity ? 

That even if it cost more to cook by electricity, never- 
theless cooking should be done by electricity ? 

That even if it did cost more to cook by electricity than 
by gas, nobody connected with electricity supply should 
say so? 
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That in his own household it was all electricity with the 
exception of one coal fire? 

If the answers to these questions are in the affirmative, 
are they not properly considered to be damaging to the gas 
industry ? ; a 

If the answer to this is also in the affirmative, is it un- 
reasonable to suppose or suspect that the Minister knew 
they would be damaging? And if that be not unreason- 
able, would it be unreasonable to conclude that the Minis- 
ter ‘intended his remarks to be damaging to the gas 
industry, which he now says stands so high in his estee1 1? 

‘¢ THERMIST.”’ 


Feb. 20, 1981. 
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A Gas Exhibition is to be held in Chepstow (Mon.) by 
the Chepstow Gas Company from March 3 to March 7. 


New Gas-Works are proposed to be erected by Barry 
(Glamorgan) Urban District Council Gas Department at an 
estimated cost of £100,000. 


The Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers 
will hold their 61st Annual Meeting at the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester, on Friday, March 6. Col. W. M. Carr (Stret- 
ford) will be inducted and will deliver his Presidential 


Address. 


North British Association September 4 rs 5 .—The 
Provost, Magistrates, and Councillors of the Royal Burgh 
of Rothesay have extended an invitation to the North 
British Association of Gas Managers to hold their Annual 
Meeting in Rothesay in September next. 


A Reduction in the Price of Gas by 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 
for the quarter ending March 31 next has been decided 
upon by the Devizes Town Council. The Chairman of the 
Gas Committee (Mr. F. Chivers) hopes that a further re- 
duction of a similar amount will be possible for the June 
quarter. 


New Gas Showrooms are to be opened shortly by the 
Tredegar Urban District Council Gas Department, premises 
having been secured in Castle Street. The present show- 
rooms are not considered central enough for what is now 
claimed to be the largest “ all-gas’’ town in the South 
Wales district. 


‘* An Invention of the Devil.’’—A resident of Three 
Oaks, near Hastings, who wrote to the Hastings Rural 
Council recently to thank them for their assistance in ob- 
taining a gas supply for the village, declared that the older 
inhabitants regarded the innovation as an invention of the 
devil! But it helped them to get out of the old time rut. 


Midland Association Meeting Date Changed.—The 
Annual General Meeting of the Midland Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers will be held in the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, on Thursday, ae h 12 (not March 5, as pre- 
viously announced). Mr. . Woodfine will deliver his 
Presidential Address, which will be followed by a discussion 
on “‘ Domestic Use of Gas,”’ introduced by Mr. F. Shewring. 


- 
— 


Freedom of Choice for L.C.C. Tenants. 


Further to the article in last week’s ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ we now 
understand that the London County Council on Feb. 17, 
without comment, accepted the recommendation of the 
Housing Committee suggesting that ag far as practicable, 
and provided no additional charge on the rates was in- 
volved by the scheme, tenants of the Council’s houses 
should be given the choice of elec tricity or gas for use in 
their homes. 





<PDDDD-P PDP DOG OTDO 


Sir Francis Goodenough Honoured. 


Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., was the guest of honour 
last Friday at the Annual Dinner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Torquay, where he went to school for five years 
before coming to London. 

There was an unusually large attendance, and the visitors 
included the Mayor and Mayoress, Lady Goodenough, Mr. 
C. Williams, M.P. for Torquay, the Chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for Newton Abbot (the native town of Sir 
Francis), Mr. John E. Daw (President of the B.C.G.A.), 
Mr. W. N. Westlake, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Dawson, and two 
old schoolfellows of Sir Francis—Mr. E. Surman (a past 
Mayor of Torquay) and Mr. Leonard Shapley. 


es 
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Effects of the New Zealand Earthquake. 


It will be remembered that a short time ago we published 
a description of the new Glover-West vertical retort plant 
at the works of the Gisborne Gas Company, New Zealand 
(‘‘ JourNat ”’ for Feb. 11, p. 325). 

We learn from Messrs. West’s Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, Ltd., that the firm have received a cable from their 
representative, Mr. Rabbidge, with regard to the effects of 
the earthquake in Napier and Gisborne. 

It is inferred that both Mr. L. Pickering (Engineer and 
Manager at Napier) and Mr. O. Prince (Engineer, Manager, 
and Secretary of the Gisborne Company) and their families 
are safe. The Gas-Works at Napier was damaged and gas- 
making was interrupted, but the retort house is still stand- 
ing. The Gisborne Works was also damaged, but is work- 
ing satisfactorily. 





-— 
> 





Committee on Gas Legislation. 


The Board of Trade has appointed the following Com- 
mittee to consider the recommendations in the report of the 
National Fuel and Power Committee and to state what 
amendments to existing legislation are desirable and neces- 
sary to give effect to those recommendations by general 
legislation or by Special Order 


Mr. F. J. Wrottesley, K.C ; 
Mr. Jacques Abady. 

Mr. John Baker, M.P. 
Mr. R. W. Edwards. 
Sir William Hart. 

Mr. A. Hayday, M.P. 
Mr. T. P. Ridley. 

Mr. J. F. Ronea. 

Mr. A. N. C. Shelley. 
Mr. A. W. Smith. 

Mr. W. Thorne, M.P. 
Sir David Milne-Watson. 


The Secretary is Mr. Durban Haigh, who is in charge of 
gas accounts at the Board of Trade, 


(Chairman). 





-_ 
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Institution of Gas Engineers’ Examinations. 


The Examinations of the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
Gas Engineering and Gas Supply will be held on April 25 
and May 2, 1931, respectively. The Provincial Oral Ex- 
aminations ‘will be held on June 23 and the London Oral 
Examination on June 26. 

Forms of Application for External Students can be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1, and have 
to be returned not later than Feb. 2s. 

Candidates taking the Diploma Examination in Gas 
Engineering or the Diploma Examination in Gas Supply 
are eligible for the award of the Charles Hunt. Memorial 
Medals. 

Possession of the Diploma in Gas Engineering is one of 
the qualifications necessary for admittance to the Institu- 
tion as a Member, while the Higher Grade Certificate in 
Gas Engineering is required, inter alia, for election as an 
Associate Member. The Higher Grade Certificate in Gas 
Engineering or Gas Supply admits to the class of Associate. 





Gas Chambers and Coke Ovens Limited. 
Staff Dinner and Dance. 


The first informal dinner and dance arranged by the staff 
of Gas Chambers and Coke Ovens Limited, which took place 
on Friday, Feb. 20, was in every way a success. The 
Florence Restaurant, Rupert Street, W., was the venue on 
this occasion, and there was a large attendance of staff and 
their friends, with the Managing Director, Mr. Arthur H. 
Lymn, in the Chair. 

The Loyal Toast having been honoured, the Chairman 
emphasized that this was purely an informal staff function. 
The staff, he said, had been cordial enough to get together 
this party. Functions such as these were all for the good 
of the business in general and goodwill throughout. It 
showed that they all intended to pull at the same end of 
the rope, not only with each other but with the manage- 
ment, which was the way to make a successful business. 

Their Company, continued Mr. Lymn, had only been in 
existence three years, but they had now reached a position 
where they had either completed or were completing plant 
capable of treating a million tons of coal a year. That was 
no small achievement having regard to industrial condi- 
tions generally, and they had to thank the staff for the 
support given in getting so far. In conclusion, Mr. Lymn 
paid tribute to their clientele and took the opportunity of 
welcoming all their guests on that occasion. 

After dinner there was an enjoyable evening’s dancing. 


<—_ 





Holmes-Connersville Products. 


Supplementary to the booklet issued last November by 
Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., giving information re- 
specting the complete range of Holmes-Connersville gas 
meters (see ‘‘ JoURNAL ”’ for Dec. 24 last, p. 916), the firm 
have now published a brochure which contains a full de- 
scription of design and details of construction of the 
Holmes-Connersville gas exhausters and boosters, and air 
blowers. 

An interesting historical note at the beginning of the 
brochure states that, according to the available records, 
the first two-impeller type gas exhauster was built by an 
English engineer, George Jones, of Birmingham, in 1847, 
and used by the Chartered Gas Company of London. 
Several pumping machines containing lobed impellers had 
been designed prior to this time, and one of the most 
notable of these was Pappenheim’s pump, which was in use 
nearly 300 years ago. In 1893 the Connersville Blower 
Company began the manufacture of double-impeller rotary 
blowers, exhausters, and pumps for liquids, with impellers 
formed to true theoretical mathematical curves. 

Among the advantages claimed for Holmes-Connersville 
exhausters and boosters are dependability, few wearing 
parts, no internal lubrication, and low power consumption. 
Because of good balance and absence of internal friction, 
Connersville machines are not restricted to very slow 
speeds, but can be run at speeds corresponding to_ those 
used for high-grade modern steam engines or electric 
motors. Hence, the size of the unit is reduced with con- 
sequent saving in first cost and installation expenses. 

This latest publication of Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., 
Ltd., should prove of special interest inasmuch as it in- 
cludes a number of tables and graphs likely to be of service 
to gas engineers in dealing with high-pressure distribution. 
These include power consumption diagrams, showing the 
net delivery of an exhauster in cubic feet per hour 
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measured at inlet conditions plotted against brake horse 
power; a table setting out in detail the dimensions of stan- 
dard exhausters of varying sizes; a table showing capital 
charges of mains, including cost "of pipes, laying, and re- 
instatement; methods of calculating initial pressures; effi- 
ciency curves, and other tables. 

The technical section of the publication has been care- 
fully prepared in view of the increasing importance of the 
subject of economical gas handling, not only in the matter 
of exhausting on the works, but distribution at higher pres- 
sures on the district, and boosting to the distant points 
where supplementary storage may be located, or from coke 
oven plants to large consumers such as town gas authori- 
ties, &e. The Connersville booster possesses certain in- 
herent advantages when dealing with outlet pressures 
ranging from zero up to 10 or 12 lbs. per sq. in.; and the 
reasons for the remarkably low power consumption of these 
machines are fully dealt with. The new and original 
method of calculating initial pressures for long-distance gas 
transmission with a series of graphs and tables connected 
with the subject will make this publication, we believe, of 
great service to the gas industry. 

Photographs of representative installations.on various 
gas-works accompany the descriptive matter. 


mee 
eo 





Newport Critics of the Minister of Transport’s 
Activities. 


The Newport Gas-Works Benefit Society’s Annual Dinner 
was held at the King’s Head Hotel, Newport, when more 
than 100 guests attended. Mr. J. H. Canning, O.B.E., 
F.C.S. (Engineer and Manager to the Newport Company), 
presided. 

Mr. H. D. Madden (Engineer and Manager to the Cardiff 
Gas Light and Coke Company), proposing the toast of 
‘The Chairman and Directors of the Newport Gas Com- 
pany,” referred to Mr. Herbert Morrison, Minister of 
Transport, who, he said, was “‘ stumping ”’ about the coun- 
try advocating electricity for everything. 

‘You can hardly conceive,”’ he said, “‘ that a Minister 
of the Crown should go about and try ‘to push a rival in- 
dustry to the detriment of the Gas Industry, which pro- 
vides a large amount of the taxation.”’ 

Mr. C. F. Williams said that every six months the Gas 
Company paid £1600 or £1700 in rates. ‘‘ What do we 
get? ’? he added. ‘‘ Nothing but opposition from the body 
to whom we pay that sum—opposition of a very unfair 
description. ‘It seems to me that their main effort is to 
ruin, not only the Gas Company, but any other company 
that opposes them in any shape or form.’ 

Mr. R. Wilson Bartlett, J.P., proposed the toast of the 
** Newport Gas-Works Benefit Society,” and Mr. J. Hislop 
(Chairman) responded. 





Re-Organization of the Gas Industry. 


Writing in the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post,’’ Mr. Reginald White, 
in reference to the recent debate on economy, stated : 

Mr. William Graham, President of the Board of Trade, 
remarked: ‘‘ All parties might at no distant date have to 
stand up to the very serious problem of industrial re- 
organization.”’ 

If that is so, why does not Mr. Graham begin with gas, 
instead of advising other people to do what he could do 
himself. A very little pressure from the authorities would 
enable the Gas Industry to re-organize itself on up-to-date 
lines, and this is at least one reform which the Government, 
if it is serious, could place to its credit without difficulty. 


— ’ 





A Case of Persistent Neglect. 


Commenting upon Mr. White’s letter in the ‘‘ Yorkshire 
Post,’’ Mr. W. J. Smith, Secretary to the National Gas 
Council, i in a subsequent issue, wrote : 

Referring to Mr. R. White’s letter, I would assure your 
readers that the Gas Industry is not only willing, but 
anxious, to avail itself of every opportunity of rational 
development, the desirability of which the Government is 
endeavouring to impress upon other industries and public 
utility services. 

The efforts of the Gas Industry have, however, for years 
been frustrated by the persistent neglect of successive 
Governments “to provide the modicum of Parliamentary 
time necessary for amending the archaic legislation dating 
from 1847 and 1871, under which gas undertakings of this 
country are still expected to conduct their operations. 
Space prevents me from even summarizing the legislative 
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obstacles standing in the path of the development of gas 
supply. To the lay mind, the persistence of such handicaps 
at the present time would appear incredible. The marvel 
is not that the British gas service should have reached such 
a high degree of excellence, but that it has managed even 
to survive years of Parliamentary indifference and neglect. 





A Plea for Powers to Rationalize. 


In a recent edition of the ‘‘ Birmingham Post,’’ Mr. 
Samuel Blandford, of Putney Heath Lane, $.W., comments 
upon the valuable remarks of Mr. A. W. Smith, General 
Manager of the Birmingham Gas Department, in regard to 
the antiquated legislation under which the Gas Industry is 
carried on, on the occasion of his address to the Birming- 
ham Rotary Club, mention of which was made in our 
columns last week. 

The General Manager of the Birmingham Corporation 
Gas Department, writes Mr. Blandford, deserves thanks 
from everybody. 

When one realizes how the Gas Industry is allowed to 
develop in the manufacturing towns of the United States 
to the benefit of trade generally, merely because it is freed 
from unnecessary restrictions, one can only wonder how 
long people in this country will stand the existing con- 
ditions. 

The Government zsserts that it is not boosting electricity 
against gas. As Mr. Smith has pointed out, gas has not a 
fair chance at the present time. If Parliament would en- 
able it to rationalize itself on the same lines as electricity, 
then every manufacturer and consumer in Great Britain 
would benefit. 





Hygienic Qualities of Gas and Electricity. 


In reply to Mr. Walter T. Dunn’s letter to the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,”’ referred to in the ‘“‘ JourRNAL ”’ last week, two 
correspondents immediately took up the cudgels in favour 
of electricity as against gas for lighting, on the grounds of 
hygiene. 

The first, Mr. M. P. Hutchison, wrote : 

Mr. Walter T. Dunn may be an advocate for gas 
lighting, but his argument tells against his contention. 

** One of the important advantages of gas,’’ he says, 

is that it requires air for its combustion, whereas the 
electric light is produced in a vacuum-airless.’’ Ex- 
actly! When gas is burned, most of the carbon in the 
gas combines with the oxygen in the air of a room 
and produces carbon monoxide or dioxide, both of 
which are poisonous. 

Incidentally, the blackening of ceilings is caused by 
particles of uncombined carbon (soot) set free by the 
burning, and not by dust in the air. 

Electric light burning in a vacuum produces no soot 
and does not poison the atmosphere. 

The other letter, from an anonymous correspondent, was 
as follows: 


Mr. Dunn finds some merit in the fact that gas re- 
quires air to burn. Is that not one of its failings? 
Surely it consumes the air that the human occupants 
want. Plant-life will not live with gas, and this proves, 
to my mind, its unhealthiness. Where plants grow and 
thrive, so will human beings. 

Competition is good for the consumer, and in the real 
test, I have no doubt that electricity will win. 


“eé 


_ 
—— 





Plan for Joint Statutory Committee on Smoke 
Abatement. 


More than a hundred representatives from local authori- 
ties in South-east Lancashire met in the Manchester Town 
Hall on Feb. 19 to consider a report issued to them recently 
by the Manchester and District Regional Smoke-Abatement 
Committee. They decided hy 96 votes to 24 to approve in 
principle the establishment of a Joint Statutory Authority 
to administer the smoke-abatement clauses of the various 
Public Health Acts, and instructed the Executive Com- 
mittee to draw up a detailed scheme for submission to the 
local authorities concerned. It was emphasized that ap- 
proval of these resolutions did not in any way commit the 
local authorities to action. 

Alderman Jackson (Manchester) explained that the area 
covered by the Regional Committee as at present consti- 
tuted extended to a radius of fifteen miles round Man- 
chester. In that area there were three million inhabitants, 
and its rateable value was £20,000,000. In it, too, there 
were 5000 factory chimneys. It was suggested a year or 
two ago that this area should be divided into twenty in- 
spectorial districts, under a joint statutory committee like 
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that at present proposed. This scheme was turned down 
by local authorities too jealous of their own powers of ad- 
ministration. The cost of the scheme, concluded Alderman 
Jackson, was estimated at £10,000 for fifteen inspectors, 
which would amount to one-tenth of a 1d. on to the rite- 
able value of the whole area. 

In the discussion which followed it became evident that 
the meeting was sharply divided on the advisability of ap- 
pointing a committee of the kind proposed. Dr. Joseph, 
Medical Officer for Warrington, spoke of the prejucice 
which existed in many people’s minds against smoke ab: te 
ment committees, who were thought to be composed, he 
said, of cranks and faddists wanting autocratic powers to 
harass manufacturers. He also asked if it would not be 
possible fer a statutory committee to hand over cases of 
prosecution to the local authority concerned. 

The Town Clerk of Salford said he thought the cost of 
the scheme would be very considerably more than the 
£10,000 quoted by Alderman Jackson. Before any definite 
action was taken, he thought a more detailed estimate 
should be submitted. 

One delegate said he thought what Lancashire was suffer- 
ing from at the moment was not too much smoke, but (oo 
little. He did not think the present time was suitable for 
putting additional expenditure on the taxpayers. 

A Stretford delegate said that his Council would prefer 
to see the committee continue in an advisory capacity only, 
without any statutory powers. 

Dr. Veitch Clark, the Manchester Medical Officer of 
Health, replying, said it was fifty-five years since the Public 
Health Acts were passed, and still the smoke problem was 
with us. The local authorities had failed; Lancashire was 
still smokebound, and yet they asked for another chance, 
It was not a question that could be settled satisfactorily 
except by co-operation under a statutory authority. 


<i 
— 





Re-arrangement of Sedgley Gas-Works. 


At a recent meeting of the Sedgley Gas Committee, a 
Sub-Committee reported that the Manager had submitted 
detailed proposals regarding the provision of additional 
holder capacity, purifiers, and other plant, together with 
plans for the re-arrangement of the works consequent there- 
upon. He estimates the capital outlay, after allowing for 
the sale of superseded plant, at £19,000. 

The Sub-Committe recommended making application to 
the Board of Trade for an Order authorizing the use of land 
adjoining that already authorized for the purpose of manu- 
facture and storage of gas, and further that approval be 
given to the inclusion of a sum of £440 as a fee payable 
to the Gas Engineer in respect of his preparation and super- 
vision of the execution of the scheme, being approximately 
2} p.ct. on the outlay. 

The Committee approved the report. 


—_— 


Deal and Walmer Company’s Sports Club 
Dinner. 


The fifth annual dinner of the Deal and Walmer Gas 
Company’s Sports Club was held on Feb. 6, at the Masonic 
Hall, Deal, the President of the Club (Mr. J. F. Tyndall) 
presiding. 

The first toast after that of ‘‘ The King ’’ was that of 
‘* The Deal and Walmer Gas Company’s Sports Club,’’ pro- 
posed by Mr. Hinds, who expressed the regret of Mr. 
Hannaford (Chairman of the Directors) at his unavoidable 
absence caused by another engagement in London. Mr. 
Hinds, who added that he felt it a great honour to be 
present at such a social gathering, said Mr. Hannaford 
wished him to convey to the company present his best 
wishes for a very pleasant evening. He extended to the 
visitors a very cordial welcome. The Directors recognized 
that it was in the interests of the Company to encourage 
sport among the employees in every possible way, for it 
was a very true axiom that to be a good sportsman one 
must be a good workman, and it created a cordial feeling 
between the Company and their employees. In addition, 
it furthered the interests of all. Therefore it was very 
gratifying to know that the Sports Club had made such ex- 
cellent progress in the short space of five years. He was 
sure Mr. Tyndall encouraged them in every possible way. 
So far as the Board were concerned they would do their 
best to assist the Club. 

Mr. J. F. Tyndall proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors,”’ 
and welcomed the guests. Mr. Tyndall said that the em- 
ployees of the Company now numbered 75, including the 
salaried staff. Claiming that they were one of the largest 
employers of permanent labour in the town, Mr. Tyndall 
said their annual wages bill was approximately £11,000, 
all of which he thought he was pretty safe in saying was 
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either spent or invested in the town. In addition they em- 
ployed carters, to whom they paid something like £1800 a 
year, so that altogether they had an annual wages bill of 
something approaching £12,800—no small figure in a town 
like Deal with so few regular industries. As ratepayers, 
they paid £1400, and indirectly, in the form of street duty, 
a further £865, a total approaching £2300. So far as the 
employees were concerned, apart from the Sports Club, 
they were a thrifty lot of workmen. A branch of the 
National Savings Association was launched early in the 
year, which 35 of the men had joined, and they had taken 
out 104 certificates. This was a form of thrift that should 
be encouraged, and it was his greatest wish before he left 
the works to see every man with £100 worth of Savings 
Certificates to his name. This, in conjunction with the 
Company Benevolent Fund, which now stood at £926, would 
be the means of providing them with the wherewithal to 
live comfortably and easily in their old age. 





Gas Congress in Algiers. 


The 54th Congress of the French Gas Association will be 
held in Algiers from April 20 to 25, 1931, and the attractive 
programme includes visits to Kabylia, Tunis, and the 

Sahara. 

Members of the Institution of Gas Engineers desirous of 
participating, should ee oe with the Secretary of 
the Institution (Mr. J. R. W. Alexander), 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, S.W. 1, when the programme and par- 
ticulars of the cost and the arrangements will be forwarded. 


<a 
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International Congress of the History of Science 
and Technology. 


The Second International Congress of the History of 
Science and Technology will take place in London from 
Monday, June 29, to Friday, July 3, with the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, as its headquarters. Dr. 
Charles Singer will be the President. 

The Congress originated with the Comité International 
d’Histoire des Sciences, which was founded at Oslo on Aug. 
17, 1928. This body meets annually in Paris and organizes 
every three years a congress in which persons interested in 
the History of Science and Technology are invited to take 
part. For the coming congress the Comité has been for- 
tunate in enlisting the co-operation of its parent body, the 
Comité International des Sciences Historiques, together 
with that of two other international Societies, the History 
of Science Society, Washington, D.C., and the Newcomen 
Society for the Study of the History of Engineering and 
Technology, London. The aim of the congress is to pro- 
vide opportunity for intercourse and exchange of thought 
between all those who are interested in the various depart- 
ments of the History of Science and Technology. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Congress, H. W. Dickinson, the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7 


in 
-_ 


Notes from Scotland. 





Drop in Dundee Gas Output. 
Attributed to Coal. 


A reduction in the output of gas from Dundee Corpora- 
tion’s Works during last month was questioned by Bailie 
Macpherson at a recent meeting of the Gas Committee, 
states the “‘ Dundee Courier.’”’ It was ascribed to the kind 
of coal being used. 

Convener A. A. Leslie said the Manager was of opinion 
that they had not got the proper-kind of coal this year. 
There was a very important difference in the quantities of 
gas produced, and it was essential that they should go 
more particularly into the quality of the coal when they 
were buying it. Greater care would require to be taken in 
the tests made at the time the coal was bought. 

Mr. James Dickson, the Gas Engineer and Manager, said 
that if the financial returns for the eight months of the year 
were submitted they would find that they were as close as 
could be to the estimates. 

Che Committee were satisfied with the explanation given. 

A letter was submitted from the Gas Engineer stating 
that the amount estimated to accrue from the sale of sul- 
phate of ammonia for the year ending May 15 next was 
£°350, but the amount credited at Jan. 15 was only £305. 
This should be added to, dependent on the British Sulphate 
of Ammonia Federation’s trading results from Oct. 1. The 
results for the quarter ended Sept. 30, however, showed 
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that the Federation’s accounts closed with a deficit repre- 
senting 10s. 3d. per ton produced, due mainly to severe 
competition from producers in the Far East, and also to 
the revision of stock prices. 

He (Mr. Dickson) estimated that the balance of income 
at May 15 next would not exceed £600. It was not antici- 
pated, however, that the financial returns from residuals as 
a whole would be under the estimate. 


In reply to Mr. J. B. Archer, Convener Leslie said he 
understood the workmen and labourers at the tar distilla- 
tion works would be continued in their employment by 
Messrs. Briggs, who were taking over the works as from 
March 31. 

In view of the lease of the tar distillation works to Messrs. 
Briggs, the Engineer stated that it would be necessary to 
provide additional means for the settling of crude tar be- 
fore it was pumped from the gas-works to the distillation 
plant, in order that the water content might be reduced to 
a minimum. The equipment would not cost more than 
£250, and it would assist in checking the quantities of tar 
delivered. 

The Engineer was authorized to install the equipment, 
subject to Messrs. Briggs’ approval. 





_ A Reduction in Price of Gas is announced by the 
Kinross Gas Company by 23d. per 1000 c.ft. 
The Buckhaven Gas Commissioners have accepted an 
offer of £1740 from a Leven firm for the installation of 
additional plant at their central gas-works, Leven. 


<i 
—_—- 





The Sulphur Nuisance from Electricity Works. 
[Contributed.] 


Attention has been directed to a letter which appeared in 
‘*The Times,’ over the signature of Walter T. Dunn, on 
the subject of sulphur compounds emitted into the atmo- 
sphere from electricity generating stations. The letter had 
its origin in evidence given before the Electricity Com- 
missioners when holding an inquiry into the application 
made by the Fulham Borough Council for the extension of 
their already large power house at Fulham. The evidence 
referred to was advanced by Dr. Rudolph Lessing, who 
stated that from the tests he had conducted he was fully 
convinced that it was quite possible to introduce an ap- 
paratus in connection with boiler plant which would prac- 
tically eliminate the noxious fumes complained of. 

Mr. Dunn, discussing the issues involved, pointed out that 
not only would the community benefit by the scheme by 
having available pure air to breathe; a further and im- 
portant advantage would be that by the recovery of the 
sulphur the value in money which it represented would be 
considerable, and would quickly repay the outlay needed 
for the installation of the washing plant alluded to by Dr. 
Lessing. The resultant sulphur would be employed in one 
or other of the processes carried on by the chemical engi- 
neer. 

It will have been observed that the Electricity Commis- 
sioners have recently announced the result of their con- 
sideration of the evidence at the inquiry, which was in 
effect to grant the permission sought by the Fulham 
Borough Council to increase the size of their generating 
station there. The building trades and the engineering 
trades will, of course, derive an impetus in the execution 
of the various contracts which the expenditure of about 
two millions sterling on this new enterprise will involve. 
Occurring at a time when unemployment is so rife, it, will 
naturally cause much satisfaction. While feeling glad that 
his countrymen will be relieved by this good piece of news, 
the gas engineer will find little to comfort him in the re- 
flection that the outcome of the Conservative Government’s 
Electricity Act is exemplified in such decisons of the 
Electricity Commissioners as arrived at in connection with 
the Fulham inquiry, the expenditure of money being very 
freely sanctioned for assisting the electrical industry, which 
ultimately must result in placing the gas undertaking in 
the area involved at a serious disadvantage. How long 
will gas have to ery out for fair play? We continually 
hear of steps being taken to approach the Government with 
a view to having the anomalies removed, but it would ap- 
pear to be but “‘ a voice crying in the wilderness.’’ Have we 
no Member of Parliament to champion our cause in the 
House; are we absolutely friendless? Has it ever been 
brought to the notice of the electrical powers that be (they 
are very influential, and evidently anti-gas) that the gas 
industry in its processes of manufacture is compelled to 
purify its principal product, gas, to such an extent that 
sulphur shall be conspicuous only by its absence? 





GAS SERVICE - 





Every Employee a Business Getter. 


There can hardly be any business to which this sound 
principle can be more readily applied than the gas industry. 
It is a principle enunciated by Mr. Herbert N. Casson in 
the twelfth—and final—instalment of his Points of Sales- 
manship in the February ‘* Gas Salesman.’’ He emphasizes 
that there is a normal wastage of customers in any busi- 
ness, and that no business is safe which merely holds its 
own and only just replaces the wastage. How to make 
it grow—that is the vital problem. 

It is frequently pointed out that the ** gas man ”’ is one 
of the few privileged individuals who have the legal right of 
entry into the Englishman’s castle. Obviously, great ad- 
vantage can be gained if the privilege is turned to ac- 
count by clever salesmanship, which implies, naturally, the 
direct opposite to the blunt question ‘* can I sell you an 
other gas fire.”” While it is still the policy of some under- 
takings not to give encouragement to meter readers and 
fitters in this direction, the experience of others who do is 
often of a most satisfactory character, especially —human 
nature being what it is—when some monetary reward is 
attached to successful individual effort. The case quoted 
recently by Mr. Ronald B. Glover before the Scottish 
Juniors [** Journar,”’ Feb. 11, p. 331] of a 40 million 
undertaking is an instance, and the idea is particularly 
worth consideration by the smaller undertakings who can- 
not have a large separate sales staff. 


e 


Value of Sales Conferences. 


Even by those who are not prepared to go to such length, 
there is much that can be done. As Mr. Rogers said in his 
Lancashire Circle paper, we need to awaken in every em- 
ployee a realization that his progress is bound up in the 
progress of his undertaking, and that is best advanced by 
his selling to the public, not perhaps gas itself, but “‘ that 
something *’ which is implied in the phrase gas service. He 
becomes an interpreter or an ambassador to make known 
to the general public the true service policy of the under- 
taking. So we may look upon each employee as a link in 
the chain that connects the undertaking to the customer, 
with the salesman as the grappling iron at the end. But 
if the customer is to be safely secured every link in the 
chain must be as perfect as possible. 

Both Mr. Rogers and Mr. Randall, of Macclesfield, who 
recently addressed the same Circle, emphasized the value of 
holding periodical conferences of all those engaged on the 
distribution side, for the purpose of ensuring a correct in- 
terpretation of the undertaking’s sales policy, fostering 
esprit de corps, and discussing, to the general advantage, 
problems and difficulties. 


A Hint for Cookery Demonstrators. 


It may seem a small matter, but do your cookery demon- 
strators, whenever possible, have a gas water heater in 
use as part of their apparatus? This is a point made by the 
contributor of the Women’s Page in the February ‘ Gas 
Salesman.’’ There are so many uses for hot water during 
a demonstration—washing of hands and utensils, cleaning 
of vegetables, &c.—that a neat and appropriate gas ap- 
paratus is almost certain to catch the eye of the audience, 
and what the eye sees is more deeply impressed on the 
mind than what the ear hears. 


Lighting Displays. 


Lighting displays for showroom windows, while highly 
desirable, are apt to present not a little difficulty and to 


cause disappointment. One of the troubles is that little 
reliance can be placed on the lighting effects themselves to 
attract passers-by, since the displays must be viewed most 
of the time in daylight, so that colour and form must be 
exploited. 

In the February ‘‘ Gas Salesman ”’ Mr. Easten Lee de- 
scribes one such display which proved effective, and which 
will repay study by those planning:a lighting window. 
Naturally the switch was a prominent feature, and the 
lever was actuated by means of a gasehot-air engine con- 
cealed by a screen, so that a light was turned on and off at 
intervals. 

By the way, we have not heard of anyone else trying the 
experiment of the South Bank and Normanby Company, 
which was described in the “‘ Gas Salesman ” a month or 
two ago, of fixing a switch outside the window, operating 
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Discussed from the viewpoint of the 
Gas Salesman 


a light on the back wall, with a notice inviting the public to 
‘Try the Gas Switch.”’ It was, we learned, continuously 
on and off throughout the day, and stood up satisfactorily 
to ‘‘ many years ’* of normal use. 


Comparative Costs. 


In the discussion on Mr. R. J. Rogers’ Lancashire Circle 
paper, points from which were given in the ‘* JOURNAL” 
for Feb. 11, and which was reported in full in the February 
**Gas Salesman,’’ the question of reliable ‘‘ comparative 
costs *’ arose, and Mr. N. Severs (Salford) gave some recent 
figures which Mr. Rogers considered very encouraging. 

One of the chief salesmen in the Salford showroom re- 
cently received an inquiry from a consumer to replace his 
electric cooker. One of the enamelled cookers was selected. 
The salesman, being enthusiastic, went into the matter. 
For 1928, the gas for cooking and for washing was 
£3 9s. 6d., and for light and power £2 18s. 11d., making a 
total of £6 8s. 5d. The @éonsumer decided to change over 
to an electric cooker, but kept his gas boiler. The water 
could not be boiled sufficiently quickly, so a gas ring was 
installed. Then the electric power system was tried. This 
cost £8 6s. 10d., giving a cost for the electric cooker and 
gas of £10 5s. 8d., or £4—well over 50 p.ct.—more for the 
second year. 


The Importance of Externals. 


In the course of the discussion it was agreed that the very 
worst possible attitude to adopt in the face of a threat to 
install an electric cooker is to belittle the idea. Mr. W. E. 
Dexter, of Preston, related that a consumer recently asked 
how much she could be allowed for her gas cooker, as she 
was going to have an “ electric house.’’ The salesman’s 
advice to this lady was to store her gas cooker for six 
months until she had ascertained what the electric cooker 
cost her, and she promised to think over the suggestion. 
This, Mr. Rogers agreed, was an excellent way of dealing 
with the consumer who believed that electricity would be 
cheaper than gas. Another common case is the consumer 
who has seen a nice white enamelled electric cooker, and 
thinks it greatly superior to her old type of gas cooker. 
This is where the gas salesman has an opportunity of show- 
ing the customer the latest type of gas appliance. In Mr. 
Rogers’ opinion it will be a very long time before the elec- 
trical people can make any real headway against gas for 
cooking, when a comparison is made between the costs of 
the two, provided that careful attention is paid to the 
condition of cookers and the types which are in use. 


Where Electricity Can Help. 


There was again some discussion on the small electric 
ventilating device which Mr. Rogers has advocated for ex- 
ceptional circumstances (see ‘‘ Gas Salesman,’’ December, 
1930, p. 482), and difference of opinion was expressed on the 
advisability of introducing even the small amount of elec- 
tricity required for this purpose. Mr. Rogers, however, 
stuck to his guns, while making it quite clear that the 
installing of a fan for the purpose of abstracting products 
of combustion from a geyser is only advocated to meet very 
special cases of difficulty where a geyser is quite obviously 
called for, but it is impossible to convey the products from 
the bathroom by means of an ordinary flue. Once again 
he emphasized the importance of keeping the kitchen clear 
not only of products of combustion from the cooker, which 
is one of the chief points claimed on behalf of electric 
cookers, but also of eliminating the smell of cooking, and 
for this purpose the electric fan is very suitable. It cer- 
tainly would not be possible to stop competition from the 
electrical industry by merely abstaining from using a small 
fan of this description where it might be the only means of 
introducing a gas appliance, and in a great many cases he 
would recommend it under cooker hoods for dealing with 
the smell of cooking in large restaurant kitchens. 


In Lighter Vein. 


We feel sure that the firm whose ‘‘ sealed cooker demon- 
stration ’’ has been helpful to so many gas undertakings 
will laugh with us at the anecdote of the good lady who, 
having purchased an up-to-date cooker, wrote to the show- 
room manager as follows: ‘‘ The gas cooker is fixed and 
looks very nice. I am anxious to begin using it, so will you 
any send on the chain and padlock, which seem to have 
yeen forgotten.”’ 
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MODERN STREET i 
LIGHTING - - - 4 


There has been growing during the past two years a very 
strong movement for the extension of good street lighting 
and for the improvement of existing installations. To-day 
every authority which takes a pride in its streets is in- 
quiring as to the best lines upon which to effect improve- 
ment. 

Two Ruuine Factors. 

But the answer to the inquiries does not seem to be an 
easy one for the authorities. Manufacturers, as is right, 
are prepared to supply what the authorities seem to want, 
but the criterion for judging what is desirable is not com- 
pletely defined even in the B.E.S.A. specification, and, lL 
am atraid, the most important desideratum is often not 
understood. I believe there are two ruling factors in the 
decisions of most lighting authorities. First, cost; secondly, 
whether residents in the road will regard a proposed in- 
stallation as cheerful and nice looking. We may add to 
these a desire to get a street into what they regard as the 
highest possible ‘* class ” of the B.E.S.A. specification pro- 
vided price is not increased by doing so, in the mistaken 
belief that these elasses are intended to represent an order 
of merit. 

Now it is becoming increasingly clear to me that the 
combination of these three factors is providing a very un- 
desirable tendency in some of our street lighting. People 
are forgetting thal good visibility of individuals and objects 
on the road should, in these days, be the first criterion of 
any installation intended for lighting a highway. Fast 
moving traffic, even in side roads, has come for good, and 
the safety of pedestrians, of cyclists, and other road users 
should come before any question of bright and cheerful 
appearance, or of a street’s position in the B.E.S.A. street 
lighting specification. 

A Mistaken Ipea. 


Scientific design of fittings has enabled the illumination 
engineer to direct his light where he pleases, and he is 
encouraged to concentrate the light in the direction of the 
eye of anyone looking along the road, through the prefer- 
ence of those who mistakenly think that the brilliancy of 
the light they see is a measure of its effectiveness to light 
the street. Unfortunately this is a misapprehension which 
is too often current. Alternatively, there are those who 
wish to obtain the test point illumination of the B.E.S.A. 
specification with as few posts as possible at the longest 
spacing. This in itself is a laudable object, but to do it so 
often has the same unfortunate effect of requiring an in- 
tense light concentrated nearly horizontally, where it 
deadens the sensitiveness of the eye of the driver for 
noticing objects which he is approac hing. 

We are x seeing a number of glaring installations put 
up, which I am confident will give cause for serious com- 
plaint before long. I predict it will not be long before the 
motoring public realizes the unnecessary disability under 
which it is put. It is being asked to safeguard the life and 
safety of other members of the road under conditions of 
lighting which are not chosen to give the best visibility. 
No one can see pr operly with a glaring light in his eyes, 
but this is what our authorities are frequently spending 
money upon, under the impression that they are improving 
the lighting. My remarks refer to a general tendency 
which is noticeable at the present day. 


Two TEMPTATIONS. 
I think the authorities need to resist two temptations. 


Mr. C. C. Paterson, President of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, criticizes certain recent 
tendencies in street lighting 


The first, to give way to uninstructed preferences for bright 
lights. The second, to seek the credit of being in what 
they consider a better “‘ class ’’ of the street lighting speci- 
fication—a mistake against which the specification itself 
gives a warning. A class F street in the specification may 
give a much better and a safer street than a class E street, 
if the F street is secured as the result of projecting an in- 
tense light in a nearly horizontal direction along the high- 
way. 

I am not saying that directive street lighting installations 
are bad. The factors affecting this kind of glare are fairly 
well understood. It makes a great difference when there 
are moderately bright buildings as a background, or when 
the lamp posts are high, and the focussing of lamps and 
alignment of fittings carefully maintained. 

It is difficult to lay down hard and fast rules. In the 
present state of the art the best installation is a com- 
promise between visibility and price. I believe we shall 
come to installations in which the direct light to the eye is 
in a large measure moderated at those road positions where 
such light interferes seriously with visibility. 

The 1927 issue of the B.E.S.A. street lighting specifica- 
tion includes a glare clause which in effect places a limit 
upon the polar distribution of the light source having 
regard to the mounting height and the general brightness 
of the street, and the degree of ocular disturbance which is 
produced by one fitting. 

RESTRICTION OF LUMINOUS INTENSITIES. 

While later work has shown that the more distant 
sources have a pronounced effect which cannot readily be 
estimated by methods suitable for a specification, the 
general principle holds good that luminous intensities 
should be restricted more particularly in the neighbour 
hood of 20°-30° from the horizontal, to reduce glare from 
the first lamp; and should fall to a low value near the hori 
zontal to minimize glare from the distant lamps. 

Provided always that the fittings will be accurately 
erected, focussed, and maintained, fittings conforming to 
candle-power restrictions of the character mentioned will 
be effective in reducing glare; but if concentrated beams 
are produced, a small error in focussing may result in a 
greatly increased illumination of the observer’s eyes at low 
angles, in consequence causing serious glare. 

It will probably be found that a bright light which has 
for its background dark trees or a black sky is much more 
dazzling than the same light when the contrast is toned 
down by having light buildings or lighted shops behind it. 

In conclusion I would like to point out that in factory 
lighting we have discarded the habit of having bright 
lights shining in the operator’s eyes. We have accepted 
the slogan ‘ Illuminate the work and not the eye.’’ In 
home lighting we have realized the discomfort of bare 
lights in the field of vision. In street lighting, where see- 
ing is much more critical—where it is not a question of 
comfort and efficiency but of dangerous accidents—it is 
imperative that those who have any share in deciding as to 
installations shall adopt a similar guiding principle. 
Illuminate the object to be seen rather than the’ eye— 
dazzling brightness is bad. Good visibility—and that at 
all points of the road—is much more important than a 
superficial impression of brightness and cheerfulness, or 
than the position which a street can be given among the 
classes of the B.E.S.A. specification. 
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Comparative Working Results of the Three Metropolitan and ] 
Six of the Suburban Gas Companies 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE WORKING RESULTS AND THE REVENUE ACCOUNT COSTS PER THERM 
SOLD FOR THE YEAR 1930 


Compiled by Mr. F. J. Bradfield, General Manager and Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company 


Gas Light S. Metro- Com- S. Sub- Wa - ten- + 
and Coke. politan. mercial, urban. wa, — Croydon. jLea a Hornsey, 

Declared calorific value, B.Th.U . 500 560 500 500 & 560 470 500 500 500 | 50 

Gas sold on declared calorific value, therms 241,720,440) 93,120,4284 17,949,500 | 21,335,721 | 20,218,909 17,371,614 14,438,176) 4,911,735 $, 110,226 

Increase, p.ct. . = . ». + Dee. 2°42 (Dec. 2'97e |Dec. 6°12 0° 69k 0°57k |Dec. 0°59 0°33 Dec. 1°33 |Dec. 4°42 

Gas made per ton coal on works tests, therms 72° 66a 76°29 73°20 72°89 71°51 73°14 72°37 80°19 

Gas unaccounted-for, p.ct. 4°03 88 6°55 7°94 6°57 5°79 6°16 6°15 

Coke made for sale per ton coal, cwt : 10°10 66 10°95 9°16 9°82 10°42 10°63 10°30 

Tar made per ton coal, galls 10°16 4 9°51 9°90 10° 34 10°86 11°75 14°63 

Liquor made per ton coal, galls., 8 oz 34°43 52 40°87 31°43 36°25 35°61 39°63 34°57 

Percentage of coke used as fuel 19°OI 15 18°90 23°71 19°69 21°37 21°85 21°08 


d. S. s d. s., & Ss. d s. d s.. 4. . d. 
Capital expended per therm sold 7 9°18 2 0°93 1°65 I 10°16 3°93 


bs ba : d. d. ¢ d. $d. d. § d. . d. 
we , . ‘ aay, d11¢ 2 3; R2 5 9 9 9 73 8¢ 8 9 
Price of gas per therm Michs., Xmas 8 8? ~ 83 9&94 94 7 8? 8 9 





Costs per Therm Sold. 
REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 


d. 


Coals, oil, &c. . . om © ° . : 3°94 
1°95 1°34 
"34 "32 “42 
|Loss ‘oo Loss ‘or Loss *03 


Less residuals—Coke and breeze 
Tar ; . 
Amm. liq. & sulph. amm. 


Total residuals. A 


Net for coals, oil, &c.. 
MANUFACTURE— 
Salaries 
Wages—carbonizing 
Purification 
Repairs—plant 


Net manufacture 
DISTRIBUTION- 
Wages and salaries i 
Repairs— Mains and services, &c. ei 
Meters & prep. meters & fittings 
Stoves—ordinary & prepayment . 


Total net manufacture & distribution 


Rents, rates, and taxes 
MANAGEMENT- 

Directors, Auditors, and salaries (Secretary, 

&c.) 

Collectors ‘ 

Stationery and genera! charges 
Co-partnership 
Bad debts , 
Law and parliamentary charges 
Superannuation, pension funds, &c 
National Insurance , 
Sundries 


NN 
= NNW ND 


° 


Total expenditure (less residuals) 





GAs (less public lighting expenses ‘ 

Rentals— Meter & prep. meter & fittings 

Stove ‘ ° ° . 

Incand. mantle maintenance. 
Miscellaneous 


Total—Gas, rentals, &c 








Balance, being profit 
Dividend and interest 





»urpius or deficit 





Contributions to funds and sundry payments 





d. s. 
5°2 28 
1°57 II 
4°66 22 
5°44 | Io 
dt | 


n 


SUNDRIES 

5°38 
0’ 69 
2°68 
4°17 


“BO 3 11°00 
3°14 4°49 
‘79 7°77 

gI 1 5°67 

Oo 2°79 o 2°49 
2 6'92 |Loss 4°70 


Coals cost per ton 

Coke realized per ton coa 

Coke coke 

Breeze per tor 

Tar per gallon ; 

Amm. liquor, &c., realized per butt, 8 oz 
Percentage of stoves at rental to consumer 
Bad debts p.ct. on total! receipts "10 
Net profit p.ct. on ordinary capital 5°70 7°54 
One-fifth penny variation equals gro £201,434 £97,000 £18,6y7% 
Water gas p.ct. on total make of c.ft 23°94 ee O° 42 


On un 
Ne N 
One NSH 
8é nw 
MU 


nN 


Oo 2°20 tiie 
Loss 0°33 |Loss 2‘02 |I.oss 

103 107 84 80 

"04 ‘O7 *03 "16 ‘17 
6°64 . 5°29 10°36" 10°91 8°68 
i £16,849 £14,476 £12,032 £4,412 
14°05 10°OI 20°9gI 31°74 


aa 


Die N Oe sr 07 
+ 
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x 
Q 


nN 
‘I 
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a— Before benzole extractior One farthing variation. ADDITIONAL PRICES: 


i 

b—Excluding exs. Grays and Pinneramalgamation. j—Including gas purchased from South Metro- *_prentford, 3d. 
e—Less grant from Treasury ° politan. Grays and Pinner, 32d. 
i—Including sales to South Suburbar k-—On amalgamated companies figures: West Kent (Lady Day and Mid.), 4d. 
¢— Excluding sales to South Suburban 1—Excluding capital duty Northfleet, 3d 
f{—Purchase of South Suburban and Commercial m—Excluding special purposes fund and renewal Wimbled , i 

stocks eliminated fund. cae “7 sd. 
g—Iucluding co-partnership insurance fund n—Including electricity results. -psom, 23d. : ‘ 
cs , ance Ae 4 ft . sas : 
h—Excluding special purposes fund, exs. capital o—Excluding stamp duty. Kingston, 13d. (Michaelmas and Xmas), 

issue and exs. Commercial agreement —Waltham and Cheshunt, 4d. 
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FURTHER NOTES 4 
ON THE FAIR- - °® 


The Junior Gas Associations have cause to be proud of 
the organization of their Luncheon last Wednesday. 
Everything went off like clockwork, and Mr. F. S. Larkin 
was the recipient of many congratulations both for the 
careful way in which he had made all preparations for the 
luncheon and for the very happy way in which he re- 
sponded to the toast proposed by Mr. C. E. Greener. An 
account of the luncheon appears in this issue of the 
“ JOURNAL.”’ 

* * 7 

Visitors to the Gas Industries Section have been greatly 
attracted by the very interesting model of Beckton Gas- 
Works which has been kindly loaned by the Gas Light and 
(oke Company. A notice on the model explains that 
1,000,000 tons of coal is carbonized at Beckton every year, 
and that the coal handling plant is capable of dealing with 


The Duke of Gloucester at the British 
Industries Fair Banquet at the Guildhall 
on Feb. 16 said: 


“The Fair is advertisement, of course, 
but at the same time it provides a stimulant 
to our own industrial organizations great or 
small, all of which will admit that we 
cannot get away from or deny that hackneyed 
phrase ‘It pays to advertise.’ ”’ 
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2000 tons of coal per hour. The notice gives other particu- 
lars of the world’s largest gas-works. 
* *% * 


The British Gas Industries Information Bureau has 
proved a real centre of attraction, and the salesmen staffing 
it—the crew of the good ship “‘ The Spirit of Adventure ’’— 
have been kept busy all through the day answering the 
most diverse inquiries of interested visitors. These have 
included such distinguished personages as Princess Mary, 
the Earl of Harewood, and the Lord Mayor of London. 

The advertisement value of the Bureau is incalculable, 
and it is doing excellent work in raising the prestige of the 
yas industry in the minds of the many hundreds of in- 
fluential visitors who have examined it. 

* - * 


Applications for admission to the Joint Gas Conference 
were more numerous than ever before, and unfortunately 


Items of Interest at the Birmingham and 
London Sections of the B.I.F. 


accommodation could not be found for many of the ap- 
plications for the luncheons on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
* * * 

The Right Hon. Lord Eustace Percy took the chair at the 
official Gas Industry Luncheon yesterday, and was sup- 
ported by Sir Arthur Duckham, Sir Francis Goodenough, 
Sir Herbert Austin, Sir Gilbert Vyle, Sir William Kay, Sir 
T. Harris Spencer, Lieut..Commander the Hon. J. M. 
Kenworthy, M.P., Mr. Frank West, Mr. H. E. Copp, Prof. 
Burstall, and over 250 well-known men in the Gas Industry. 

* * * 

The Gas Salesmen’s Luncheon on Friday last was a great 

success and was the occasion of a record gathering of sales- 


.men from all parts of the country. They spent a busy 


time in the Gas Section, and very many undertakings will 


benefit from the new knowledge that must have been spread 


as a result of the visit. 
* ¥* * 


‘The following figures are inscribed on the outside of the 
Gas Information Bureau and as an indication of the extent 
of our Industry deserve the greatest possible publicity : 


Capital invested in the gas industry . 
Employees,over ... . 

Wages paid per annum, over . a 
Invested savings of co-partner employees ._. £2,000,000 
Rates and taxes paid per annum : £3,500,000 
Consumers, nearly. . . . 10,000,000 
Coal carbonized per annum, over 18,000,000 
Gas made in 1930 a 321 616,000,006 
Principal bye-products recovered in carboniza- 

tion— 


£200,000,000 
113,000 
£15,000,000 


Coke . van a wits cmt a 12,000,000 
: a: A Bo oe ‘ 1,230,000 
Fertilizers . 100,800 


Gas Salesmen’s Day 


“Salesmen’s Day ”’ at the Fair was organized by the 


B.C.G.A. for last Friday, when a large gathering from the 
various Cireles met at Castle Bromwich. Very wisely, 
there was no formal business to interfere with the main 
objective—a thorough inspection of the exhibits—and only 
a lunch, by kind invitation of the Fair Management, pro- 
vided a restful interlude in a busy and profitable day. 

Sir Grtgert C. Vyte (on behalf of the Board of Manage- 
ment), welcoming the visitors, said he was glad that things 
were looking as well as they were for the industry in these 
days of not too good trade. He understood that they had 
some ground for complaint as to the way in which they had 
been ‘* encouraged ”’ by the Minister of Transport. They 
found themselves in a very curious position when a 
thoroughly upright and honest man, who happened in the 
force of circumstances to be created a Cabinet Minister, 
felt it his bounden duty to act as a super commercial 
traveller for the particular commodity that happened at 


the moment to be in his charge. He thought they would 
be perfectly right in going to Mr. Graham at the Board of 
Trade and saying he laid all the innumerable restrictions 
under which the gas industry suffered to-day, and that they 
demanded he should go out and act asa sort of ambassador 
for gas. He added amid laughter “ It might help you and 
it might not.’ He understood that Comymander Ken- 
worthy, another Government man, was takifig some inter- 
est in oil; why should he not go out and try to get people 
to use oil? One might carry this to almost intolerable 
lengths. When there was a re-shuffling of the Cabinet and 
Mr. Morrison went to the Board of Trade he would like to 
know how he would reconcile his political conscience with 
what he had said in the last three months. ‘‘ You as gas 
salesmen could not do it,’’ said Sir Gilbert, “‘ but as a 
politician he is a different bird.”’ 

The gas section had a wonderful exhibit at the Fair, and 
the spirit in which it had been undertaken must appeal to 





all of them. The arrangement of the stands showed that at 
least in the gas industry there was indomitable confidence 
not only in the future, but in the present, which would 
carry them on and keep their sales. He hoped they would 
come again next year and for many years after that. 
People who came to the Fair once found it necessary to 
come again. 

Sir Gilbert congratulated Mr. A. W. Smith, Secretary 
and Manager of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment, on his appointment to the ‘‘ 72nd ’’ Committee the 
Government had set up. [Laughter.] The 54th Com- 
mittee set up was entitled the National Power and Fuel 
Committee, and they had already reported twice. Now the 
Committee Mr. Smith was going to serve on was going to 
consider the recommendations contained in their second 
report, and he had no doubt that by the time they reported 
in 1940-something, they would be ready for them, and they 
would have to have a new Committee set up to see if what 
they found was worthy of being put into practice at some 
later date. He wished him all success. [Laughter and 
cheers. | 

Councillor H. H. Cuesurre (Chairman of the Coventry 
Gas Committee), responding, said he could not fail to be 
impressed by the steadily growing concentration of interest 
throughout the country in the question of salesmanship, 
not only in the gas industry, but in other large industries, 
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and in commerce. The subject was of such vital national 
importance that a Committee on Education for Salesmen 
presided over by Sir Francis Goodenough had been set up 
by the Government, and it had already issued an interim 
report. The Prince of Wales had done, and was doing, 
great service for British industries through his world-wide 
tours, and his speeches on the subject of salesmanship had 
had a stimulative effect on this important branch of busi- 
ness life. Salesmen to-day were looked upon as the essen- 
tial link between the manufacturer—be it of gas or any 
other product—and the buying or consuming public. It 
was, therefore, of the utmost importance that this link 
should be composed of well trained and keen men who 
could think out and carry on the serious and sustained 
business of selling. 

He would like to congratulate the exhibitors in the Gas 
Section on their excellent display. The exhibits would be 
closely inspected by salesmen from all parts of the country, 
eager to become fully conversant with the latest adapta- 
tions of gas apparatus. He knew they looked forward with 
increasing interest to this annual Mecc ca of salesmanship, 
which afforded an opportunity of increasing their practical 
knowledge, and of acquiring fresh inspiration in connection 
with their important business. 

He referred to the new scheme for the Education and 
Training of Gas Salesmen, which had been evolved by Sir 
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Francis Goodenough and a keen working Committee of 
expert salesmen in the industry, who had devoted much 
time and thought to its inauguration, and which had for 
its object an improvement in the efficiency as well as the 
status of gas salesmen. The launching of the scheme was 
now nearing completion in respect to its working arrange- 
ments, and from a perusal of the syllabus he could only say 
that successful students would have acquired such know- 
ledge and efficiency that by their application the develop- 
ment of the gas industry would be greatly stimulated and 
the services of such salesmen would command a correspond- 
ing financial recompense. 

He could not conclude without a reference to the wonder- 
ful modern developments of gas for industrial uses. Districts 
such as Birmingham, Smethwick, and Coventry where 30 
to 40 p.ct. of the gas output was used i in industry, indicate 
the possibilities for development in this clean, convenient, 
and adaptable smokeless fuel. What pleased him about the 
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gas industry was the willingness with which they pooled 
their knowledge and experience for the common good. In 
this connection he would pay a special tribute of thanks to 
the City of Birmingham Gas Committee, who were always 
so willing to assist the smaller undertakings in the district 
by allowing their technical experts to give advice and help 
in problems connected with the utilization of gas both for 
domestic and industrial purposes. The gas industry was 
one of the most healthy and virile in the whole country, 
and he was sure the salesmen within its ranks would effec- 
tively play their parts in maintaining and developing a 
service that touched in one way or another practically 10 
million homes. 

Mr. W. M. Mason, in voicing the thanks of the gathering 
to the Fair Management Committee and to Sir Gilbert Vyle, 
said the modern business man realized the increasing part 
which salesmen must play. The Fair as a whole was a 
wonderful demonstration of effective salesmanship. 


Gas at the London Section 


Some say that the brewers get the best showing at the 
British Industries Fair. But quite apart from the fact that 
at Birmingham 41,000 sq. ft. are devoted exclusively to the 
Gas Industry and three- -quarters of the Birmingham Section 
is brilliantly lighted by high-pressure gas lamps, gas figures 
largely at the London Section of the Fair, both at Olympia 
and at the White City. 


At the White City. 


The cotton textile section at the White City in London is 
entirely heated by gas. 

The Authorities at the cotton section were confronted 
with the necessity of warming the building, for which gas 
ye recognized as the only practical solution. 

A scheme was submitted by Messrs. Thomas Potterton, 
Ltd., of Balham, S.W. 12, to install a system of low-pres- 
sure hot water heating (fired by R Series ‘‘ Victor ”’ 
boilers) in conjunction with radiant heat from gas fire 
pylons. 

The building exceeds half-a-mile in tength and requires 
upwards of 13,000 sq. ft. direct surface in the central heat- 
ing apparatus, for which the boiler plant alone provides an 
hourly output of 2,650,000 B.Th.U. apart from the radiant 
heating of the gas fires, of which as many as 372 arranged 
along the gangways give a warm and cheerful glow to the 
whole building. 

The arrangements for the Mannequin Parade Section are 
also ably carried out by gas. Mr. Joseph Emberton, the 
well-known architect, has designed special ‘‘ Rayrad ”’ 
panels. which will be fixed round the stage, and gas-heated 
water circulating through them will focus radiant heat upon 
the stage. Thus the mannequins will be able to keep their 
famous poise and aloofness, because their minds are not 
distracted by draughts or cold. 


At Olympia. 
The Gas Light and Coke Company’s stand, in the chemi- 


cal section, is representative of their tar and ammonia 
products as produced at the Beckton Products Works. The 











stand is attractively laid out in a colour scheme of 
yellow, with the various products separately and collec- 
tively exhibited behind glass frames, explanatory notes de- 
scribing each product. 

Among the manufactures shown are samples of distilled 
coal tar, produced to standard specification for all kinds 
of road work; coal tar pitch of varying qualities, for 
briquetting, road work, and electrical insulation, and other 
special purposes; carbolic acid crystals, which are em- 
ployed largely for the manufacture of synthetic resins and 
salicylic acid, for dyestuffs, and for surgical antiseptic pur- 
poses; cresylic acid; creosote oil, as utilized for pickling 
timber; naphthalene, which is used extensively in dye 
manufacture, and also as an insecticide and soil sterilizer; 
pyridene bases, which the Company supply to all standard 
specifications; toluol; benzole; and various other chemicals, 
drugs, dyestuffs, and fertilizers. 

A little booklet published in connection with the Gas 
Light and Coke Company’s activities in the above-mentioned 
directions, explains that the Beckton Products Works were 
established more than fifty years ago, and are situated on 
the northern bank of the Thames, with a water frontage 
of 2500 ft. The Company sell chemicals of their own manu- 
facture only, a uniform quality being therefore guaranteed. 
The Company have a second tar distillation works at 
Southall, well situated for delivering products to the west 
of London. Figures for the year 1930 indicate that the 
amount of tar made by the Company was 29,003,000 gal- 
lons and the amount of sulphate of ammonia 25, 500 tons. 

The stand of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, also 
in the chemical section, is of novel and striking design. 
The whole stand represents a vast lump of coal, symbolic 
of the foundation of all the products exhibited. Resting i in 
nooks and crannies round the outside of the ‘‘ coal ’’ are no 
fewer than thirty-six different chemical products, in- 
cluding creosote oils, road tar, pitch, disinfectants, sulphate 
of ammonia, &c., as manufactured at the Company’ s Pro- 
ducts Department, 709, Old Kent Road, S.E. 15. 

Inside the “‘ lump of coal ” is a comfortable room cheer- 
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fully lighted by an up-to-date gas pendant, switch-con- 
trolled, and warmed by a “ Metro ”’ imitation log gas fire. 

We understand that many overseas inquiries have been 
dealt with at this stand, the first one being from a Rangoon 
merchant. 

Another interesting exhibit is on the stand of Messrs. 
James A. Jobling & Co., Ltd., of Sunderland, the well- 
known manufacturers of ‘“‘ Pyrex’’ glassware. Here a 
number of globes are being demonstrated with a view to 
showing their heat-resisting qualities for gas burners. The 
globes are subjected to draughts and also to a steady 
stream of cold water, and to broken mantles, in all cases 
remaining quite unaffected. : 

This low-expansion heat-resisting glass is made of the 
same material as ‘‘ Pyrex’ transparent ovenware, with 
which the Gas Industry is already fully acquainted, and it 
is claimed to be quite unaffected by heat, sudden changes 
of temperature, or heat shocks, such as may be caused by 
open flames from broken gas mantles. This glassware has 
done much to eliminate the wastage, annoyance, and ex- 
pense of breakages, with its three outstanding features— 
low-expansion, high light transmission, and great resist- 
ance against mechanical shock. Iron becomes red-hot at 
temperature of 1000° Fahr. ‘‘ Pyrex ”’ glass melts only at 
a temperature as high as 1696° Fahr., and the heat of an 
ordinary gas lighting burner is not likely, therefore, to 
affect the globes. 

The co-efficient of expansion of ‘‘ Pyrex ”’ glass is stated 
to be 0°0000032—lower than any other glassware made— 
which renders the globes immune to sudden changes of 
temperature, such as draughts. Low expansion permits 
manufacturing ‘‘ Pyrex ”’ globes with thick walls, which 
makes them exceedingly strong, while the light transmis- 
sion combines maximum efficiency with an illumination 
agreeable and restful to the eyes. 


British Gas Industries Information Bureau. 


The Central Information Bureau of the Gas Exhibition 
this year has been named ‘‘ The House of the Spirit of 
Adventure,”’ for in it can be found, in all its branches, that 
spirit of enterprise and youth which we connect with the 
swiftly growing gas industry. 

The spirit of the stand itself is epitomized in a ship which 
was the first symbol of adventure, and the whole of the 
colouring and decoration of the stand is expressive of the 
spring. The yellow of the primroses and catkins is here 
summed up on the walls, the light green of the new leaves, 
the clouds, and occasionally some little dancing figures 
which may be found among the decorative motifs, all 
symbolize the enterprise, the new growth, the fresh ideas, 
the freedom from hide-bound tradition, and the desire to 
adapt itself to new or unknown circumstances, which con- 
stitute the essence of the industry. 

The arrangement of the plan is admirable. A central 
hall gives access to an office and three interview rooms, 
where the serious questioner can have expert talks with the 
men who are properly qualified to answer any new or un- 
familiar problem. 

In peace and comfort, away from the hurly-burly of the 
Fair, the would-be gas user can withdraw into these three 
comfortable little rooms, and there put his questions, 
which will be reasonably answered. The fourth room is 
reserved as an office for centralizing all these questions and 
inquiries. 

Outside the Central Hall are two platform lounges—very 
comfortably furnished with chairs—where further questions 
can be discussed, and groups interested in some particular 
project can meet and sit round and talk over the matters of 
the moment. 

For the general public there are coloured pictures giving 
in brief story form some of the many uses of gas, from the 
humblest kitchen to the vast enterprises which spring up 
every year to use this remarkable commodity. Some of the 
bye-products are shown too in these pictures, which have 
interest for everyone, whether expert or amateur, 
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Some of the Exhibits. 
The ‘‘ Hot Spring ’’ Storage Water Heater. 


As mentioned in our last 
issue, the Parkinson Stove 
Company, Ltd., of Steciford, 
Birmingham, are — showing 
their ‘‘ Hot Spring ”’ storage 
water heater at the British 
Industries Fair, Birmingham, 
Particular stress is laid on the 
neat cylindrical construction 
of this heater, which has no 
awkward projections, and can 
be most conveniently in. 
stalled. This is due to the use 
of an internal heating unit (as 
shown in the illustration) 
which can be easily  with- 
drawn for inspection or ciean- 
ing, by removing the door 
and unscrewing two con- 
nections. 

The storage heater is fitted 
with a_ safety pilot which 
automatically cuts off the 
gas supply if the gas flame 
is accidentally extinguished 
by any cause. 

The “ Hof Spring ”’ heater 
is entirely automatic in opera- 
tion, the gas supply being 
automatically varied in ac- 
cordance with the rise and 
fall of temperature of the 
water in the heater, due to 
withdrawals, and as_ the 
heater is permanently in 
operation hot water can be 
obtained at any time. 

The ‘‘ Hot Spring ”’ has a 
rated capacity of 20 gallons, 
and a normal maximum gas 
consumption of from 10 to 12 
c.ft. per hour, which auto- 
matically falls to from 1} to 
23 c.ft. per hour when the pre- 
determined water  tempera- 
ture is reached. The heater 
is, of course, fully lagged to 
prevent loss of heat, and it 
can be supplied in either copper or galvanized iron. 


The “Hot Spring" Storage 
Heater. 
(Door removed, showing internal 
heater.) 


Metropolitan Fuel Company, Ltd. 


In our notice of this firm’s stand at the British Industries 
Fair, Castle Bromwich, we made an error in the address, 
which should read: 43, Johnson Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Dirtsolva Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 


Kemp Town, Brighton. 


On this Stand at the British Industries Fair, Birming- 
ham, can be seen a new product marketed under the name 
of ‘* Solvac.’”’ The preparation is for cleaning gas cookers 
among other uses. ‘‘ Solvac’”’ is simple to use, and for 
cookers is worked into the grease with a stiff brush, and 
wiped off. with a cloth. The firm claim that its harmless 
properties will encourage consumers to keep their cookers 
clean, as opposed to using a caustic preparation for clean- 
mee A demonstration proved that it does its work effec- 
tively. 
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JOINT GAS CONFERENCE 


AT THE FAIR 





This Conference is being held at 
the British Industries Fair, Castle 
Bromwich, during the present week. 
To-day we publish two of the three 
Addresses. The Address of Sir 
Francis Goodenough, and a report 
of the speeches, will appear in next 





week’s “‘ JOURNAL” 


Address of Sir Arthur Duckham, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.Inst.Gas_ E. 


The British Industries Fair is held annually in Birming- 
ham to advertise British industry, to demonstrate the ad- 
vances that have been made in manufactures, and the 
lines on which development is proceeding. 

It is difficult to bring home to the man in the street 
the technical advances that are continually being made in 
industry, to make him alive to the benefits that are avail- 


able for improving his conditions of life. It is also difficult 
to make those especially concerned in one industry appre- 
ciate the advances made by another industry, some of 
which advances might lead to improvements in their own 
particular line of work. The Fair offers the fullest oppor- 
tunities for education in these directions. 

Further, the Fair exemplifies British ideas of trade and 
salesmanship; it shows how best to bring our products be- 
fore prospective customers, and also that in British manu- 
factures we have every variety of goods and service to 
offer, as suitable as those provided by any other country, 
but with the benefit of British workmanship and British 
business methods behind them. 

During the last twenty years I have travelled throughout 
the world, and I have found that we have a certain ad- 
vantage, not possessed—because it has never been won— 
by any other nation. It was on this advantage that our 
position and our reputation as the greatest industrial nation 
was built up. We have inspired confidence in our cus- 
tomers, confidence in the honesty and justness of our 
methods, confidence in the quality of our goods. 

The . fiercest competition from other nations who have 
developed an industrial sense and an industrial community 
has challenged our position and has driven us from many 
trade strongholds which we held for years. Unity of pur- 
pose, intensive endeavour, coupled with intensive technical 


research, have been called into use by other nations in their 
determination to equal and to overtake Great Britain in 
her position of industrial supremacy. 

Other nations have realized that such efforts are neces- 
sary in order that their countries may become more pros- 
perous and that their standard of living may be raised. 
We undoubtedly—possibly through a sense of security in 
our premier position—have not realized the necessity for 
similar efforts. Prosperity in the past weakened our fibre, 
and reduced the salutary pressure of necessity. The inter- 
national trade returns to-day make sober reading for 
British industrialists, and a full appreciation of them must 
drive us to the conclusion that unless we make efforts and 
sacrifices similar to other nations, unless we bring our tech- 
nical production up to the highest standards, unless we 
excel other nations in new methods and virility of attack, 
unless we get a true appreciation of our economic position, 
unless we make the best use of our splendid natural re- 
sources, our splendid personnel, and our still predominant 
commercial and financial position, we cannot hold our own 
against world-wide industrial competition, and we shall 
lose position, prosperity, and world power. 


THe Part THE PREss Plays. 


The apparent reason for this Fair is to obtain publicity 
by demonstrating to visitors what we have to sell in goods 
and service, but we rely on a far more important publicity, 
the publicity of the Press, to help us in our determined fight 
for industrial prosperity and to repay us for money and 
effort expended on this Exhibition. The daily and weekly 
newspapers, the weekly and monthly journals, and the 
Technical Press, these alone can give essential help by 
telling of our goods, our ideals, our possibilities, in suitable 
and vital language, in attractive and forceful form, to pro- 
spective buyers at home and throughout the world. The 
Press sets out to give the public what it wants rather than 
what it should have. Public appeal decides the allotment 
of space rather than public welfare. It is easier to make 
a good story out of murder and divorce than out of trade 
returns or unemployment figures, though the latter are 
more tragic and of greater human interest than the former. 

I appeal to the Press to help us in our endeavours, to 
undertake the arduous task of turning industrial evenis 
into news items, and to work up the romances and tragedies 
of industry in a way that makes strong public appeal. 

We meet to-day as a section of British industry—the sec- 
tion of gas production and supply. I propose to confine 
my remaining remarks to this section, although I would 
like to have dwelt. on the general industrial conditions of 
the country. 


Tue Gas INDuUsTRY. 


From the earliest days a supply of heat has been of 
prime importance to the community. In a country such 
as ours, with its preponderance of inclement weather, the 
inhabitants have always needed additional warmth. The 
need for light followed, in order that the short days might 
be lengthened, and then increasing civilization gave birth 
to the desire for some form of power to replace human and 
animal force and to obtain a greater output of the necessi- 
ties of life with less effort. 

At the same time, the need of heat for manufacturing 
purposes, as apart from warmth for personal needs, became 
apparent, and the supply of fuel to the community became 
of paramount importance. 

Heat, light, and power are the three greatest needs of 
any community, and the Gas Industry has been developed 
to meet these three needs in the best and most economical 
manner. 

One hears it said that the Gas Industry is an antiquated 
industry and that its prosperity is passing and that the 
future lies with that other servant of the public—the elec- 
trical industry—and undoubtedly during recent years the 
Gas Industry has suffered severely in consequence of the 
glamour that this great unknown force of electricity has 





neat oye the minds of the ill-informed and non-technical 
public. 

I remember as a young man being told by an examiner 
of the Naval College, Greenwich, that he set the question 
in a paper—‘‘ What is Electricity? ’’ He set this question 
in order to test the imagination of the students. He gave 
full marks to only one entrant, who gave as his reply 
** God alone knows.”’ 

It is the inherent optimism of the human race that looks 
to miracles being performed and that expects the ideals of 
imagination to be attained by some power of which it has 
the scantiest knowledge. 

Ministers of the Crown, Members of Parliament and 
Municipalities, and the Public Press, in considering the pro- 
blems of the supply of heat, power, and light to the com- 
munity, rush enthusiastically forward with the slogan 
** Let us have electricity for everything, this great force, 
with its convenience of use and its easy application to so 
many duties,’ without considering for an instant the 
economy of such use, and what burden will be placed on 
the community or what harm their ill-considered words 
may have on the older and, for most purposes, far more 
economical servant of the public—-the Gas Industry. 

In Great Britain we need only consider the production 
of electricity from fuel. Our water power potentialities are 
not sufficient to enter into the main consideration of elec- 
trical supply, and we can therefore approach the economics 
of these two great servants of the public (gas and elec- 
tricity) from the fuel point of view only. 

For every hundred heat units in the coal used, electricity, 
under the most modern conditions of generation, provides 
but 29 heat units on the main switchboard—a loss of heat 
in production of 71 p.ct. On the other hand, in modern 
gas-works practice, from every 100 units of heat in the coal 
used, 26 units are provided as gas, 51 units as coke, 7 
units as tar, and 2 units as steam from waste heat, giving 
a total overall efficiency of 86 units—a loss of only 14 p.ct. 

Technicians tell us that so long as the generation of elec- 
tricity has to go through the cycle of steam production, 
and the use of this steam in prime movers driving elec- 
tricity generators, this efficiency of about 30 p.ct. will not 
be greatly exceeded; it must therefore be apparent to every- 
one that this heavy loss of heat units must render electricity 
an uneconomic heating medium from the outset. 

The above figures show that the generation of electricity 
compares unfavourably with that of gas, when viewed from 
the standpoint of national fuel economy; but to most of us, 
the actual economy in fuel has but little meaning, and it is 
only the cost of gas or electricity for its several purposes 
to ourselves, the consumers, that counts. 


DISTRIBUTION. 

In the utilization of gas or electricity, distribution to the 
consumer is equally as important as production, and a large 
part of that actual cost to the consumer is represented by 
distribution charges. Here again gas has an advantage 
over electricity, as its cost of distribution per unit of heat 
is approximately half that of electricity—in fact, according 
to the last published data only 13'5 p.ct. of the heat in the 
coal used is represented in heat units of electricity on the 
consumers’ switches. 

Up to the present I have only approached the problem 
from the point of view of heat economy. In order to be 
able to make comparisons, I have, however, endeavoured 
to estimate the average prices charged to consumers 
throughout the whole country. The average price of elec- 
tricity is 144d. per electrical unit, and the average price 
for gas is 8'48d. per therm, or gas unit. If we bring these 
two figures to a common heat basis, we find that while 
100,000 B.Th.U. (one therm) of gas costs 8°48d., 100,000 
B.Th.U. of electricity costs 42°2d. or nearly five times as 
much. Or, looking at it from the other point of view, if 
gas were sold in units equivalent in heat value to the elec- 
trical unit, the average price of gas to the consumer would 
be about 0°3d. per electrical unit equivalent. 


RELIABILITY. 


So much for the quantity of the service rendered. 
Another point of importance which must also be taken into 
consideration is reliability of the service; here again the 
balance is definitely in favour of gas, which’ fact becomes 
apparent from the comparatively frequent interruptions in 
the electric supply due to lack of flexibility in its response 
to sudden increased loads. 

I am endeavouring to give a balanced opinion as to the 
values of gas and electricity to the community. It is cer- 
tain that both are of vital importance, and it is certain, 
as I will try to indicate later, that the consumption of 
both these commodities will increase in accordance with 
advances in the standard of living. 

Electricity has many uses for which gas cannot be con- 
sidered; all electrical transmission, such as telegraph and 
telephone, wireless, many of the special light treatments, 
control apparatus and an almost infinite variety of acces- 
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sgries to the household, the workshop, and public service 
which will immediately come to your mind. The service 
rendered by electricity to the safety, health, and com ort 
of the human race is incalculable. 

These services, however, do not call for any large sup- 
plies of energy, and really form but a small part of the 
load carried by generating stations. The great sphere for 
the use of electricity is the power supply of the country, 
Gas has competed in this industrial sphere, but it at once 
loses its thermal advantage in that when turning the heat 
in the gas into motive power, through a gas engine, there 
is a heat loss similar to that in the prime mover in the 
electricity generating station. 

No one will question that to meet the great majority of 
power requirements in the country, electricity is the most 
economical and desirable medium. There are certain cases 
dependent on price and local conditions in which gas or 
other motive power may be more economical, but it is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Although the cost of power only represents about 1 p.ct. 
on the average selling price of our manufactured products, 
all of us who are interested in industrial prosperity would 
naturally wish to contribute whatever we can in order to 
‘obtain and ensure a cheap supply of electricity. 


LIGHTING. 


The next great national service of electricity is that of 
lighting. Here undoubtedly the use of electricity presents 
many advantages, convenience and an absence of products 
of combustion being the most important. Based upon a 
consideration of their relative efficiencies and the average 
price of the two commodities throughout the country, com- 
parison shows that gas under modern conditions is a 
cheaper form of light; where economy is of prime impor- 
tance, gas lighting should therefore be installed. For 
street lighting, gas is a cheaper and a better medium, and 
the magnificent illumination in the Victoria Square, 
Birmingham, and in the main streets in London (White- 
hall, Regent Street, and others) prove conclusively my 
contention. 

Taking average prices, when it comes to domestic heat- 
ing, electricity is far dearer and has little to claim in con- 
venience, and nothing to claim from the health point of 
view. So far as maintenance is concerned, the cost is far 
greater in the case of electricity than of gas. Furthermore, 
gas is infinitely easier to regulate than electricity, and 
shows equal efficiency at both high and low rates of con- 
sumption. : 

For industrial heating, except in special cases, the cost 
of electricity usually rules out its use. There are special 
types of furnaces which must be electrical, and the results 
from these fully justify the extra cost of the heat unit, 
but for the general type of industrial furnace gas has 
many advantages. Among the chief of these*are economy 
in regulation of heats and the fact that with gas longer 
zoning of heats is more easily and cheaply obtainable, and 
the atmospheric conditions within the furnace can be regu- 
lated to suit any special process. 

I have by no means raised the cry of “‘ Gas for every- 
thing;’’ I have spent my life studying fuel problems, and 
can appreciate the economics of the production and use of 
both services, but I do protest against the cry of ‘‘ Elec- 
tricity for everything,’’ raised by people who have no true 
knowledge and are carried away by ignorant enthusiasm 
for an imaginary ideal. 

Gas has another great advantage over electricity—that 
is, the capacity to meet peak loads of demand. Electricity 
has no simple means of storage ‘comparable to the gas- 
holder, and in consequence a large amount of electrical 
plant is idle for long periods thus increasing capital 
charges. To exemplify this, I cannot do better than to 
quote from the Presidential Address of Sir David Milne 
Watson at the Annual Meeting of the National Gas Council 
in June, 1926. 

Sir David said: 

One does still find imaginative writers who dwell 
upon the alleged pleasantness of an “ all-electric 
house ’”’ and envisage the time when electricity will 
have replaced both solid and gaseous fuel. If these 
people were to come down from the clouds and acquaint 
themselves with a few mundane facts, they would dis 
cover, for instance, that the requirements of the 
domestic consumers in the area of my own Company 
alone, between noon and one o’clock on Sunday, would 
entail the installation of an electrical plant having « 
capacity of over 2} million horse-power, or no less 
than eighteen times the capacity of the new super 
station at Barking. 

This estimate of Sir David’s was made at the time when 
the Electricity Bill was before a Standing Committee of 
the House of Commons. There is no reason to suppose that 
the position shown in this estimate has in any way altered. 
except for the fact that the observed necessary rate ol 
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su; ply of gas. in the Gas Light and Coke Company’s area 
between those hours has now become 20 p.ct. greater. It 
would, therefore, seem that the present situation is even 
more unfavourable to the ideal of the “ all-electric house.’ 


ILL-CONSIDERED STATEMENTS. 

i make no apology for occupying your time at such 
length with the respective merits of gas and electricity. 
The Government has fostered the spending of great sums 
fur the furtherance of electricity. I most strongly protest 
against our great Industry being handicapped by ill- 
informed and ill-considered statements of politicians, Press, 
and members of municipal bodies. 

Gas in its first days was a monopoly, and Parliament 
quite properly laid most stringent conditions on gas under- 
takings to prevent them abusing their monopoly. To-day 
gas is faced with fierce competition from electricity, from 
vil, and from other fuels, and yet the hampering restric- 
tions of Parliament have been slackened but little. Gas 
is still handicapped in its service to the community and 
in its struggle for prosperity by antiquated legislation, 
which is of no benefit to the community and of great dis- 
advantage to the Industry. 1 trust that some Minister of 
the Crown will endeavour to make a real study of the Gas 
Industry and will come forward as a protagonist of its 
reasonable demands, and an upholder of its services. 

Meantime, the competitors of gas have a far freer hand 
in the conduct of their business, which to me is not in 
accordance with our British ideas of business equity. 

Legislation is now being introduced, and it is to be hoped 
that true appreciation of the merits of the case and sym- 
pathy with the endeavours of the Industry will be extended 
to the Bill by legislators and the Gas Industry encouraged 
by the freeing of its shackles. 

Those who spend public money very often do not closely 
examine the results of their actions. In towns and cities 
where the electricity supply is owned by the municipality, 
one often comes across cases of entirely unfair and improper 
insistence that electricity should be installed for street 
lighting, for public purposes, and for municipal housing. 
It is a common occurrence for gas for any purpose to be 
prohibited from municipal housing schemes; tenants are 
driven to use candles and oil lamps because they cannot 
afford to use electricity. In a Yorkshire seaside resort, 
gas cookers and other fittings are being torn out, though 
only recently installed, and public money is being expended 
on the fitting of electric cookers and lighting, against the 
wish and welfare of the tenant. Nearly 125,000 cases can 
be cited in which tenants are not permitted a free choice 
as to what form of light and heat they should use. 

In his speech at the General Meeting of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Sir David Milne-Watson cited the 
fantastic case of the housing authority actually filling up 
with liquid cement gas piping already fitted in houses to 
prevent their use should the tenant wish to change over 
from electricity to gas. 

MISGUIDED EXPENDITURE. 

This misguided expenditure of public money is on a par 
with the spirit that has characterized public life during 
and since the war, and which has so largely contributed 
to the present state of industrial depression. It is against 
this squandering of public money that the country is be- 
ginning to develop a real sense of co-operation with a 
determination to end wasteful expenditure and to secure 
sound and true finance and economy. 

Money is better spent by the individual than by the State 
or public bodies. Industry would prosper if its profits were 
available for research and development instead of being 
attached for political schemes and social services which 
cannot be afforded, which are most uneconomically ad- 
ministered, and are introduced largely for the purpose of 
catching votes. 

There are some to-day who openly state that there is no 
future for the Gas Industry. The figures and examples 
I have given above will convince them that their ideas are 
wrong, but everyday facts have a greater effect than figures, 
although these may in themselves be facts. 

In Norway, for instance, where electricity, made from 
water power, is available at a much lower price than in this 
country, gas-works are still going up, and the use of gas 
for heating and cooking is still developing. 

Norway and Sweden are among our best markets for 
British gas-works coke, despite the low cost of electricity. 
The greatest consumption of gas per head of population is 
in the great cities of America—New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco—where the generation and use of electricity 
has been brought to a far more economical pitch than in 
this country, and you will find in America that the pros- 
perity in the gas undertakings keeps equal to or ahead of 
that of the electrical undertakings, although in many cases 
they are wiser, in that country, in that they combine the 
two services in one public utility company, and attain 
thereby greater economy of production of both gas and 
electricity. 


THE FuTURE. 


Now to look at the future of these two services. The 
generation of electricity in the super-power station of to- 
day closely fulfils the theoretical expectations of the fuel 
technician. Unless some great revolution in prime movers 
comes about, efliciencies of electrical production can only 
increase by ‘small percentages. On the other hand, gas 
production is a far more complex process than electrical 
production, and the wider field for process research renders 
it less subject to ultimate limitation. Economies in gas 
manufacture have been rapid since the beginning of this 
century, and our knowledge to-day points the way to many 
lines of development which will reduce costs and still 
further increase manufacturing efficiencies. 

Gas production, although an old Industry, is yet young 
in that it offers an almost unlimited field to the technician 
and the inventor. We are but beginning to appreciate the 
value of and to make the best use of the bye-products of 
the Industry. Until recent years, it was never fore- 
shadowed that coke could be produced and made saleable 
in such a form as to replace coal for all purposes. Much 
more work remains to be done on this, but the Industry 
is fully alive to its opportunities and its responsibilities. 

The Gas Industry is beginning to take a very vital in- 
terest in tar, which in the past, so far as the majority of 
producers were concerned, was sold as a unit bye-product 
to distillers. The tarring of roads has opened up a great 
demand for this product. It has been in competition with 
bitumen from mineral oil, all of which has been imported; 
but I am certain that so soon as the Industry really comes 
together on this subject, the use of this foreign product 
will be greatly decreased, and should eventually dis- 
appear. 

Chemists and other technicians are applying themselves 
to the many other uses of tar, to the cracking of tar for 
increasing the yield of benzole and light oils, to the manu- 
facture of coatings for steelwork, motor bodies, etc. All 
these purposes open out new avenues of demand for this 
product, which will enhance its price and so react on the 
cost of supply of gas to the consumer. 

The future of supply of heat, light, and power lies both 
with electricity and gas. Each has its own sphere, each 
has its own use, and no good purpose to the community 
can be served by expending money wastefully in the put- 
ting of one or the other to uneconomical use. 


AcE or Raw Coat Passinc. 


The age of the use of raw coal in workshops, public 
buildings, or the home is passing, and with it will pass a 
disgrace to our civilization—smoke and all its evils. 

Progress changes domestic and industrial economic con- 
ditions, and we in turn have to change our methods in 
order to keep up with progress and in order to maintain 
our position in the industrial development of the world. 

I see a continuing and prosperous future for both the 
Gas and the Electrical Industries; I see a future for the coal 
industry, with better raising methods and with the better 
preparation of fuel for the consumer by sizing and clean- 
ing; but I see no future for the coal merchant unless he 
sets out to distribute a smokeless’ fuel in the place of coal. 
Public opinion will demand clean cities, and the prohibi- 
tion of the use of soft coal will come in this country as it 
has already in others. No longer will the prosperity of the 
great industrial cities be judged by the amount of smoke 
in the atmosphere, and no longer will the housewife have 
her labours doubled by the dirt and grime in her house or 
in the clothes of her family. Gas production has done 
more than any other agency to remove smoke. There is 
no excuse for burning raw coal; cheap smokeless fuels are 
available. 

On a summer morning travelling up through the South 
of London, not a single house chimney shows any sign of 
smoke, the only culprits are the electrical generating 
stations, from the chimneys of which plumes of black smoke 
ascend to descend again as a pall of soot over the clothes, 
persons, and habitations of the dwellers. It would cost us 
no more to live decently, to ensure sunshine in the town 
when the sun shines in the country. Let us each take our 
own action, and let us each play our part in influencing 
our uninformed neighbours. Waiting for the Government 
to do something is the curse of modern life. 

The organization and exhibits of this Fair are the best 
advertisement for British industry; let our achievements 
encourage us _ to further effort; depression needs greater 
effort in production, and better salesmanship. But de- 
pression may lead to crises. We must be prepared, as in 
the war, to meet each crisis by economic study and co- 
operative action, not by panic, divided counsel, and ill- 
considered action. The British nation will be sorely tried 
in meeting the pressure of bad times—we can only win 
through by economy, hard work, self sacrifice, and 
optimism. I am an optimist, and I am sure that our parti- 
cipation in this Fair will imbue each one of us with the 
courage and spirit to go on and win through. 
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The Gas Industry and Its Relation to the Fuel Problems 
of Great Britain 


By C. H. Lanver, C.B.E., D.Sc., 


In the somewhat difficult task of selecting a title for an 
address it has become fashionable to make use of the term 

*‘problem.”’ Following this precedent, the speaker has 
referred to the fuel problems of Great Britain, and pro- 
poses to consider in particular the directions in which the 
Gas Industry may be concerned in the solution of these 
problems. The Oxford dictionary defines a problem. as a 
doubtful or difficult question or a proposition in which 
something has to be done; in other words, it is something 
for which a solution has not yet been found—something 
still problematical—and the implication is that its solution 
may be a matter of some difficulty or indeed that it may 
even be incapable of solution. 

It will be generally agreed that we are at present in this 
country faced with a multiplicity of fuel problems, the 
satisfactory solution of which is of the utmost importance 
to our economic welfare. The majority of these, however, 
vary widely in importance according to local conditions. 
The manufacturer is confronted with the prime necessity 





of keeping his costs of manufacture down, and if the fuel 
consumed in the manufacturing process is an outstanding 
item in the aggregate cost of his final product his attention 
will naturally be focussed closely upon his fuel bills. Thus 
the very existence of such industries as the manufacture of 
iron and steel, where the cost of fuel amounts to as much 
as one-third of the total outlay, may depend upon the 
extent to which the fuel consumption can be further 
reduced. 


Tue Raw MateriAt. 


Again, in both the electrical and gas industries coal is 
the chief raw material. In an up-to-date power station 
working at an annual load factor of 40 or 50 p.ct., for in- 
stance, Sir John Snell has stated that the total costs of 
generation may be subdivided into coal 46 p.ct. and capital 
charges 40 p.ct., leaving only 14 p.ct. to be accounted for 
by other minor ‘costs. In the Gas Industry, owing to the 
fluctuating prices obtainable for bye-products, the propor- 
tion of the total cost of gas into the holder represented by 
net coal costs varies, but is usually very considerable. 
Consequently, these industries have for many years striven 
systematically to reduce to a minimum their coal consump- 
tion per unit of electricity, or per therm of gas, generated; 
and so successful have been their efforts that in the past 
ten years the production of electricity has more than 
doubled, while the corresponding coal consumption has 
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risen only about 30 p.ct., and the gas made has increase | 
by about 25 p.ct. on a practically stationary coal cor- 
sumption. 

On the other hand, there are some industries in which the 
cost of fuel forms only a very small proportion of the tot«| 
costs of working and operating, and where, in consequence, 
especially in smallish concerns, little care need be taken to 
avoid unnecessary extravagance. But in very large under- 
takings, even where the fuel costs are small as a perceni- 
age, the total fuel bill may be sufficiently substantial to 
make it worth while to consider the possibility of reducing 
it. The amount of coal, for instance, required to haul a 
heavy passenger train from London to Glasgow only 
amounts to about 7 to 8 tons, and the cost of this to the 
Railway Company is of the order of the takings for two 
third class tickets. In spite of this, however, the aggre- 
gate fuel bill of the Railway Companies of Great Britain 
runs to enormous figures, for over 13 million tons of coal 
are burned annually in their locomotives. In these hard 
times, when not only the Railway Companies but industry 
in general is finding such difficulty in making ends meet, 
a return to greater prosperity could be assisted more than 
is sometimes realized by the cumulative effect of a large 
number of comparatively small economies. It is gratifying 
to find, therefore, that in a number of instances consider- 
able attention is being paid by the authorities concerned 
to the possibilities of more efficient fuel utilization. 

There are linked up with the fuel problem a number of 
important and more general problems which affect every 
man, woman, and child in the country, and which are of 
such a nature that they cannot be solved by sectionalized 
or localized effort without the active assistance of the large 
industries, and in particular of the Gas Industry. It is the 
purpose of this paper to consider some of these which are 
of a national character. I refer especially to (1) the smoke 
problem, (2) the domestic heating problem, and (3) the 
problem of obtaining oil and petrol from coal. All these 
are closely inter-related, and, in different degrees, all have 
made progress owing to the developments and expansion 
of the Gas Industry. 


ADVANCES IN Gas APPLIANCES. 


During the past twenty years—mainly through the ap- 
plication of investigations carried out under the auspices 
of the Gas Industry itself—great advances have been made 
in the efficiency, safety, reliability, and, last but not least, 
in the appearance of domestic gas appliances. These im- 
provements, coupled with the convenience and cleanliness 
of gas as compared with coal, have naturally been followed 
by a steady increase in the use of gas for domestic pur- 
poses. This has made easier the work of the housewife and 
her domestic staff and has added to the comfort of her 
family. At the same time the gradual replacement of raw 
coal by gas and coke and the continued development of 
central heating, especially in our large cities, has led to a 
marked reduction in both the frequency and intensity of 
fogs and to a general amelioration of the smoke nuisance. 
Since the damage directly due to smoke and fog is well 
known to be very great, this is bound to react favourably 
upon both public and private expenditure for cleaning and 
renovation services, and although the saving so effected 
may not be so conspicuous to the householder as a small 
difference in his immediate fuel bills, it is none the less a 
very real and a far more important one. The beneficial 
effect of the admission of a greater proportion of sunlight 
to our towns is probably greater than any other factor. 

The third problem to which reference has been made— 
namely, that of the production of oil and motor spirit from 
coal—has only recently been seriously attacked. It is true 
that some of the liquid products of gas-works are already 
utilized in ways which tend in some small degree to alle- 
viate the disabilities of these islands in this direction. The 
solution of the oil problem does not, however, lie directly 
within the ordinary operations of the Gas Industry, and 
can never be brought about merely by the more efficient 
use of bye-products. To provide for our large and growing 
requirements it will be necessary to find means whereby 
the amount of oil or petrol which can be obtained from a 
ton. of coal is so. great that it will become the main product 
of the process; if gas is also produced it will be in compara- 
tively small quantities and will become only a bye-product. 
It may be that in certain cases such oil-manufacturing pro- 
cesses could be operated advantageously by a gas-works; 
but it would, I think, be generally admitted that the most 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


obvious qualification of the Gas Industry in this direction is 
confined to the comparatively minor one of being well 
equipped to dispose profitably of bye-products such as gas, 
which might be produced from such a process as hydro- 
genation. But the tar produced in the normal course of 
gas manufacture might itself be utilized as a basis for motor 
spirit production within the Industry. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ART OF MANUFACTURE. 


The attached diagram, prepared from statistics collected 
by the Mines Department, gives a fairly accurate picture 
of the amount of coal which is used for various purposes 
within the British Isles. Looking at this from the point of 
view of the Gas Industry it will be noticed that the amount 
of coal used directly for gas making has not materially 
increased between 1913 and 1928. This gives a very striking 
illustration of the improvements which have taken place in 
the art of gas manufacture during the period referred to, 
over which the quantity of gas made increased nearly 50 
p.ct., indicating a very material increase in the consump- 
tion per head of the population. The increased gas yield 
per ton of coal carbonized can be accounted for to some 
extent by the utilization of some of the coke for gas- 
making purposes; but even when due allowance has been 
made for this factor, very noticeable progress in the efli- 
ciency of production and of utilization is manifest. The 
gas and associated industries are entitled to every credit 
for this gratifying result. 

Again, if we examine the section of the diagram illus- 
trating the consumption of raw coal in Great Britain for 
domestic purposes, it will be seen that this also has re 
mained practically stationary at 40 million tons a year 
(including miners’ coal), or 22 p.ct. of the total home con- 
sumption; since the population has meanwhile grown from 
413 millions to 443 millions, this indicates a reduction of 
the consumption per head from 0°97 in 1913 to 0°90 in 1928. 
Domestic fires are responsible for a smoke and soot emission 
largely out of all proportion to the amount of coal burned, 
and taking the country as a whole there is little doubt that 
beth in quantity and quality their effect upon atmospheric 
pollution is far more serious than that of industrial fur- 
neces, although naturally in centres of iron and steel or 
pottery manufacture, or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of large works, industrial smoke may preponderate. It is 


largely to the Gas Industry that the country must look to 
wipe out this blot on our methods, and it should, I feel, be 
the ambition of the carbonization industries to "eliminate, 
within a measurable period of time, the area on this dia- 
_ which represents the domestic consumption of raw 
coa 

In spite of some eighteen million tons of coal being sub- 
jected to processes of carbonization in the gas-works, there 
are still forty million tons consumed in the raw state for 
domestic purposes, and the possibility of capturing this 
market by some product or products of carbonization, 
whether gas or some form of coke, or both, should be a 
fascinating prospect to the Gas Industry, as an outlet by 
which their activities might expand to several times their 
present scale. The Gas Industry can undoubtedly go a 
long way towards providing the solution of the smoke 
problem; but, for success to be attained, public opinion 
must be educated up to the point where it will no longer 
tolerate this blot on our civilization, and is eager to adopt 
methods which will help to remove it. 


A PENAL OFFENCE. 


The use of raw coal has been a penal offence in the past, 
even in this country, and in some countries abroad is still a 
penal offence. The time may come when it will again be 
an offence here, although it is more desirable that the 
elimination of the smoke nuisance should be brought about 
by voluntary effort. But however that may be, I am firmly 
convinced that, perhaps within the lifetime of some of us 
present, the state of affairs which now exists will be looked 
back upon as a reproach, and as an illustration of the 
backwardness of the country during the present era. 

Certain absurd contrasts have recently been brought 
home to me by experience of living in a small bungalow on 
the banks of the Thames. To put any effluent matter, no 
matter how obviously unobjectionable, into the river, is 
absolutely prohibited. Should I be cxught throwing into 
the river the contents of my lawn m °» 2r, I should be liable 
to a heavy fine; yet, providing the chiinney does not get on 
fire, I may continue unmolested to pour objectionable 
matter into the atmosphere, and with this difference, that 
whereas I and my neighbours do not drink the Thames 
water until it has been purified, we have to consume, with 
all its dirt, far larger quantities of the air which we have 
polluted by our insanitary methods. The subject could 
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only be dealt with adequately by some future W. S. 
Gilbert. 

Let us consider the present position of alternatives to 
coal-fired appliances. The open gas fire is a clean, con- 
venient, and pleasant substitute for the dirty and trouble- 
some open coal fire; its disadvantage, and this is a serious 
one, is that for continuous heating it is relatively expen- 
sive. Gas fires are rapidly increasing in popularity, and 
improvements in the direction of cheape ning the cost of 
manufacture of gas will doubtless accelerate their develop- 
ment; but for continuous use they are, on account of cost, 
not always feasible. 


COKE. 


Comparisons of the relative consumption required to cook 
certain standard meals have shown gas or electricity to be 
actually cheaper than the coal-fired range. The difference 
would not be enough to pay for a gas fire ‘for warming the 
kitchen in winter, but this difficulty can be solved by the 
provision of either an open coke fire with back boiler or a 
coke-fired independent boiler of a type which can be used 
when necessary with an open fire. Thus, by one means or 
another, houses of all classes could be equipped with smoke- 
less appliances which could be run at a cost no greater than 
coal. 

The Gas Industry has always kept an open mind on the 
possibilities attending the use of the type of coke produced 
by the system of low-temperature carbonization. These 
cokes, when properly prepared, make ideal fires, and can 
be lit by any housewife with the greatest ease. It is gener- 
ally admitted that the main technical problems associated 
with the modifications in carbonizing systems necessary to 
produce these reactive and easily ignitable cokes have been 
generally solved. The Gas Industry is, however, not con- 
vinced that the commercial side of the question is equally 
satisfactory except in special local circumstances. There 
appears to be at the present time a market, large when 
considered from the point of view of the individual pro- 
ducer, although limited when considered from the national 
point of view, for this type of coke at a figure which should 
be high enough to make the process commercially possible; 
time only can tell whether, with the improvements that are 
certain to be introduced by further experiment, low-tem- 
perature processes will gather momentum and grow to such 
a size as to make a substantial contribution to the allevia- 
tion of the smoke nuisance. 

I also feel that the last word has not yet been said 
regarding possible improvements both of ignitability and 
combustibility of cokes made by high-temperature methods, 
and need only refer in this connection to the striking work 
of Dr. Lessing and Prof. Cobb upon the effect of certain 
inorganic materials upon these phenomena. 


NECESSITY FOR DryiInG COKE. 


In the past the use of gas and other high-temperature 
cokes has been subjected to unnecessary disabilities. It is 
essential that any coke, whether high or low temperature, 
should be delivered to the consumer in a reasonably dry 
condition, but this is not always easy to ensure. It is not 
always practicable to store coke under cover, and further, 
if delivered during wet weather, it will absorb moisture; 
the most that the gas-works can do is to take steps to pre- 
vent its being subjected to the disadvantage of over-quench- 
ing. Again, cokes whether of high or low-temperature 
varieties should be properly graded with regard to size, 
which has a marked influence upon their combustion “in 
domestic grates and ranges. They should also be of a type 
not liable to break down to an excessive proportion of 
breeze, a disability particularly apparent in some types, 
although by no means all types, of low-temperature coke. 
Many coals themselves suffer from a similar defect, but it 
is easy in the normal household to provide a use for slack 
coal, even if there is a considerable accumulation in the 
cellar due to the breaking down of larger pieces, whereas 
fine coke is almost impossible to burn on the ordinary fire. 

Another factor of primary importance is the ash content 
of acoke. The ash in coke made from crushed coal is more 
uniformly disseminated than that in coal, and, since there 
is no tarry matter to bind it, is therefore apt to be more 
troublesome. It is thus not possible to make a satisfactory 
domestic coke from a dirty coal by any process, whether at 
high or low temperature, for the disposal of the light ash 
is one of the most serious problems when burning coke in 
domestic grates. It tends to accumulate on the surface of 
the fuel in a fine, evenly distributed, powder which spoils 
both the appearance and efficacy of the fire and in many 
grates is difficult to remove without churning up, and con- 
sequently chilling, the fuel, and at the same time creating 
dusty conditions in the living room. 

Carbonization at high temperatures is at the present time 
carried out by two separate industries, both very impor- 
tant, which together treat every year nearly forty million 
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tons of coal. These industries may be broadly difierep. 
tiated by the fact that in the first—namely, the Gas Ip. 
dustry —the production of gas is usually looked upon «s the 
main ‘object A with coke and tar as the most important! bye. 
products; while in the second—namely, the metallu: gical 
industry—the primary object has been to produce a coke 
with certain special properties for use in the manufacture 
of iron and steel. In this latter industry the quality of 
the coke is a primary consideration, and the requisite 
quality must be attained; the question of price, howeve; 
vital, is secondary to the question of quality. 


A Marwn Propuct. 


Although gas continues to be the primary product of the 
Gas Industry, there has been a tendency during recent 
years to realize more fully the advantages to be gained 
from a steady and lucrative market for the coke. Indeed 
it may almost be said that there are prospects of the coke 
becoming as much a main product of the Gas Industry as 
gas itself. 

In the coking industry improvements during the last 15 or 
20 years have made available a much larger. proportion of 
surplus gas; there has also been a tendency, intensified by 
the period of depression which has been so manifest in the 
iron and steel trade, to seek new outlets for the coke, par- 
ticularly in the domestic market. This has caused a cer- 
tain amount of misgiving in the Gas Industry, it seems to 
me somewhat unnecessarily. Surely, in view of the enor- 
mous consumption of raw coal, the proper attitude is to 
encourage more direct co- operation between the two in- 
dustries, with a view not to limiting, but to increasing far 
beyond its present limit, the amount of coke made and 
rendered available for the domestic consumer. A really 
active and intelligently conducted sales policy to induce 
the householder to substitute coke of some type or other 
for raw coal should soon lead to a demand far greater than 
the supply, and so stimulate the manufacture of both gas 
and oven coke. 

In such industries as those under discussion technical ad- 
vances are not likely to follow any revolutionary change 
or discovery such as from time to time forms a topic for 
sensational but extraordinarily inaccurate articles in the 
popular Press; they are much more likely to result from the 
painstaking labours of the technical, managerial, and sales 
staff in applying new and up-to-date knowledge to their 
own local problems. It cannot be too emphatically pointed 
out that minor improvements, perhaps representing a sav- 
ing of the order of only 1 or 2 p.ct., total up to enormous 
figures when applied to the country as a whole. 

I have laid considerable stress upon improvements tend- 
ing to reduce the amount of coal necessary to produce a 
given service to the consumer, but it must not be forgot- 
ten that the cost of gas into the holder is only a fraction 
of its total cost on arrival at the consuming point. Indeed 
the cheapest gas into the holder is not necessarily that 
which can be delivered to the consumer at the lowest price. 
Roughly speaking, the retail price of gas is usually about 
three times its manufacturing cost. In other words, the 
cost of distribution, maintenance of fittings, and manage- 
ment, are, taken together, considerably more than the cost 
of making the gas. It is frequently claimed that the price 
of gas to the consumer could still be considerably reduced; 
but although the further introduction of improvements in 
manufacture, distribution, &c., will undoubtedly allow for 
further reductions, it is very doubtful whether the large 
discrepancy between the cost of continuous heating by gas 
and solid fuel could be anything like overcome. 

It is somewhat difficult to speculate as to the effect upon 
the normal operations of a gas-works of a substantial in- 
vasion of the domestic coal market by gas coke, but a 
gradual change of policy might be required to meet the 
altered conditions. 


Tar DiIsposat. 


It is evident that whether the extra coke required were 
manufactured at high or low temperatures, the question of 
the disposal of increased quantities of tar at an economic 
price would arise. It is difficult to see how the present 
markets for tar could keep pace with the increasing de- 
mand for gas and coke; but the availability of compara- 
tively large quantities of tar might have an important 
bearing upon the third of the problems which we have 
under consideration—namely, the home production of oil 
and petrol—for the Gas Industry might be forced to dis- 
pose of at any rate a part of the tar as some form of 
liquid fuel. 

For the production of oil and spirit in quantities any- 
thing like commensurate with our total requirements the 
direct hydrogenation of coal would still be necessary, but 
were such an industry to develop it would itself provide an 
outlet for some of the liquid products of the gas-works. By 
the action of catalysts at high pressure and temperature 
such materials as creosote can be hydrogenated to produce 
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a large percentage yield of motor spirit, consisting princi- 
pally of aromatic bodies. Low-temperature tar can be 
avertad into motor spirit. Computations based upon 
some recent work at the Fuel Research Station of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research appear to 
show the possibility of obtaining from low-temperature tar 
as much as 16 gallons of motor spirit, together with 4 
gallons of neutral oil, from the 20 gallons of low-tempera- 
ture tar which can be obtained by certain processes from 
many varieties of coal. Processes for the cracking of 
creosotes and other liquid products from gas-works are also 
the subject of much experimentation at the present time. 
Although these methods have not yet reached a point where 
they actually form the subject of commercial operation, 
they form the key- -point which will affect the possibility of 
increasing the operations of the Gas Industry in the way in 
which I have endeavoured somewhat boldly and optimisti- 
cally to indicate. 

Alternatively, of course, the Gas Industry might itself 
embark upon direct hydrogenation processes, in the pro- 
gress of which it has always shown an active interest. In- 
deed, at the present time experiments are being conducted 
within the Industry with a view to perfecting hydrogena- 
tion processes for its own requirements. 


Home PRODUCTION OF OIL. 


The question of national defence is often cited in connec- 
tion with the production of oil from materials indigenous 
to Great Britain; but probably of greater importance would 
be the effect of the home production of oil, and particularly 
of motor spirit, upon the balance of exchange, since we 
spend annually some £40,000,000 for this important com- 
modity in other countries. The potentialities of the 
economic development of the hydrogenation of native coal 
can indeed at the present stage scarcely be fully estimated. 
It has been shown at the Fuel Research Station that it 
would be practicable, from the technical point of view, to 
obtain upwards of 120-130 gallons of petrol per ton of coal 
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treated, and it would appear from careful analysis of such 
data as are available that this petrol could be produced at 
a price which is beginning to bear a close relationship to the 
import price of petrol if the effect of the preferential duty 
is taken into account. 

I think it will be generally agreed that what has been 
said forecasts the continued and increasing importance of 
the gas and carbonizing industries upon our national fuel 
problems. Even with the processes already commercially 
available it would be possible, within a measurable period 
of years, for the gas and allied industries to render the 
country smokeless, and to wipe out the section of my dia- 
gram which shows the raw coal burned in the domestic 
grate, at the same time providing greater amenities to the 
householder and effecting an enormous national saving from 
the effects of smoke. 


A NationaL Fuet Po.icy. 


I cannot conclude without some reference to the neces- 
sity for a national fuel policy, the reasons for which were 
so strikingly set out by Sir David Milne-Watson in his 
recent Presidential Address to the Institute of Fuel. Sir 
David emphasized the fact that such a policy should be 
worked out by the fuel industries—i.e., by the coal, coke, 
gas, and electrical industries themselves. The ideas now 
outlined seem to me to suggest an aspect of this policy 
which comes directly within the vision of the Gas Industry. 

If anything were necessary to accentuate the importance 
of a really national fuel policy, it is to be found in the con- 
troversy that is taking place between the two important 
national industries—gas and elec ‘tricity. Both are essen- 
tial. Electricity is new, and its legislation has been worked 
out in the light of modern conditions; but much of the 
legislation under which the Gas Industry works has been 
handed down from a period when conditions were entirely 
different from those of the present day. These and other 
questions should be the subject of a thorough national re- 
view in formulating such a national fuel policy. 
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Juniors at the B.LF. 


Address by the President of the Institution 


Last Wednesday was an important day for the Junior 
Associations of the Gas Industry. About four hundred 
representatives of every Association in Great Britain paid 
an official visit to the British Industries Fair at Castle 
Bromwich, where they were addressed in the morning by 
Mr. H. E. Copp, President of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, following which they were entertained at luncheon 
by the Fair Authorities. 

At the meeting in the Conference Hall, Mr. W. Mac- 
naughton, of Wolverhampton, President of the Midland 
Junior Gas Association, took the chair; and the address of 
Mr. Copp, which was published in the “ JourNAL ”’ last 
week, was received with enthusiasm. 

Mr. T. H. Prater, President of the London and Southern 
District Junior Gas Association, was called upon to propose 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Copp. He believed this was the 
first time a President of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
had addressed a mass meeting of Junior Associations, = 
he speke of the value of such meetings. There had, 
said, been criticisms of the Education Scheme of the aie 
tution; and as one who must plead guilty to such criticism, 
he felt it only right to state that the revised Scheme was 
a great advance on the former one, and that it now really 
did cater for the junior members of the industry. Mr. 
Prater characterized Mr. Copp’s address as one which was 
hound to encourage juniors, and he had no doubt that the 
enthusiasm of the President of the Institution would be 
contagious. 

The vote was seconded by Mr. C. H. Bamber, President 
of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association, and 
carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Copp, replying, called attention to the importance, 
from the sales point of view, of being completely familiar 
with elec ‘trical units and methods of charge. ‘‘ We have,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘ to meet the present competitive situation; and if 
clectrical propaganda is allowed to go unchecked and un- 

onswered, the result cannot fail to be unfavourable to the 
vas industry.” 


A Bricnut Future ror Gas. 


At the luncheon, which was attended by the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham (Ald. W. W. Saunders), Mr. C. E. Greener 
Hon. Treasurer of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce) proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Junior Gas Associa- 
tions.”’ He said he was glad to notice that, after the gas 


industry had been in existence for a hundred years, it had 
really settled down to do something. { Laughter. | The 
industry had not by any means reached finality; on the con- 
trary, it could look forward to a bright future, and those 
present could take part in great schemes for humanity, 
and in particular for manufacturers. He had gained the 
impression that the gas industry was not altogether happy 
about current tin cy and he suggested that gas plant 
was rather a coddled plant. The industry was sheltered; 
there was too high a fence round it. Perhaps, however, 
with a little more competition, the industry would cut down 
that fence. As for the British Industries Fair, he hoped 
that those present wouid find that it was progressing. Cer- 
tainly the Fair Authorities were indebted to the gas in- 
dustry for putting up such a good show, and were grateful 
to Mr. A. W. Smith and Mr. R. J. Rogers for what they 
had done in connection with the Fair. The Fair was Great 
Britain’s bid for business. W hatever the Dutch might say, 
gas was of British origin, and the Gas Industry of Great 
Britain led the world to-day. He was sure that those 
present would continue to do their utmost to uphold the 
position which had been gained. 
BarBeD Wire ENTANGLEMENTS. 


~ 


The reply to the toast was in the hands of Mr. F. § 
Larkin, of the Gas Light and Coke Company, who observed 
that the Junior Gas Associations were a system organized 
to educate the members in the knowledge of the industry. 
As Mr. Greener had remarked, finality had certainly not 
been reached in the gas industry; investigations into vari- 
ous problems were becoming more and more numerous and 
exhaustive, and it could be said that the industry was on 
the'threshokd of great progress and development. The pro- 
poser of the toast had spoken of the industry being sur- 
rounded by a high fence. Well, the industry was trying to 
climb this fence; and there were many barbed wire en- 
tanglements. He referred to out-of-date legislation, and 
unfair electrical competition. Regarding the latter, they 
would have noticed that the Chairman of two of the large 
Gas Companies in the Metropolis had, in their addresses to 
shareholders, taken the opportunity of telling the Minister 
of Transport what they thought of him. And he (the 
speaker) was glad that the London County Council had de- 
cided that gas and electricity should have fair play in all 
their houses. Given fair play, the gas industry feared 
nothing. 
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Yorkshire Junior Gas Association 


Working of a Fittings Department 


The January meeting of this Association was held in 
Leeds, when over a hundred members met at the Work- 
shops of the Leeds Gas Department in Bridge Street, where, 
after the inspection of the various plant for the repair and 
overhaul of meters = appliances (already reported in the 
**Gas JourNaL ’’), Mr. E. R. B. French, of the Leeds Gas 
Department, read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Inside Working of 
a Fittings Department.’’ Mr. J. W. Horwitt, Bradford 
(President of the Pyne a occupied the Chair, and 
among those present were Mr. C. S. Shapley, Engineer and 
Manager of the Leeds G Gas Dep vrhek, nt, and Major Kitson, 
Chairman of the Leeds Gas Coubmnittec. 


THE INSIDE WORKING OF A FITTINGS DEPARTMENT. 
By E. R. B. Frencu, of the Leeds Gas Department. 


All the shops are on the ground floor, which greatly facili- 
tates the handling of materials and apparatus. Work 
begun in one part of the shop is easily passed for continua- 
tion and completion in its successive stages, with a mini- 
mum of manual labour and consequently in working costs. 
This will become apparent when I point out that during the 
last twelve months we have repaired 21,102 meters, 3949 

cookers, 1936 fires and radiators, 890 lamps, 2255 coal oven 
conversions made, 555 conversion set pots, 516 water ap- 
pliances, besides work of a more general character. 


Carp INDEX SYSTEM. 


When a meter is received from the manufacturers, a card 
is allotted to it." On this is entered the maker’s name, 
maker’s number, size, date of purchase, and Corporation 
badge number. When the meter is issued, the name and 
address of the consumer are entered on the card, which is 
filed away. If at some subsequent period the meter needs 
repair, the exact nature of the work done, together with 
the repairer’s name, is recorded on the card. By refer- 
ence, the whole origin and history of any particular meter 
may be seen at a glance. 

The importance of this will be evident at once to those 
dealing with large numbers of meters, especially in its rela- 
tion to costs of repairs and elimination of meters having 
structural faults. 

The point at which a meter is issued from stock to a 
consumer’s premises is started at one of the showrooms or 
the Bridge Street Works by the issue of an order form to 
fix a meter at a certain premises. This order is sent to 
Bridge Street in duplicate (the reason for which I will de- 
scribe later on) and the meter is delivered to the consumer’s 
address. After the meter has been fixed and the form 
endorsed with necessary particulars, it is next passed to 
the Meter Inspection Department for recording in the meter 
inspection books. 


REPAIRING OF METERS. 


The time may arise when the meter fails from some de- 
fect; this will have been reported by a fitter sent to attend 
to the complaint. On his report an order for a new meter 
is made out on a form, and a fitter és sent to make the 
exchange. Upon the meter le saving the stores, it has tied 
to it an all-important label, which is ruled and spaced for 
particulars as to name and address to which the meter has 
been despatched, and also the number of the meter itself. 
On the reverse side of the label space is provided for par- 
ticulars of the meter displaced. This is tied on and re- 
turned with the meter to the workshap. The label on the 
returned meter therefore contains a full record of the whole 
transaction, which is duly recorded. The outgoing particu- 
lars are distinguished by being printed in black, and re- 
turns in red. 

All meters brought into the workshops for repairs are 
first treated at the cleansing tanks, and then taken to the 
testing room. Here they are put through a registration 
test in order to ascertain the necessary information as to 


their condition, and to determine if the meters are in a fit 
condition for re-issue without repairs. 


TESTs. 


The tests are made at a pressure of 20-tenths, and the 
procedure for dry meters is as follows: 

The meter is tested at its rated capacity per hour, and 
the quantity to be put through it determined by one revolu- 
tion of the testing dial. If it is found to be correct at this 
speed, another test is put through at the speed of half its 
rated capacity. If still correct, a further test at quarter 
speed; and a final test at the rate of 5 c.ft. per hour. Pro- 
viding the meter passes all tests, a leakage test of 50-tenths 
pressure is applied, and if sound it is passed to the paint 
shop, repainted, and booked into stock for re-issue. 

A meter is rejected when it fails at any particular test, 
and no further tests are proceeded with. 

The procedure of repairs is as follows: 

With meters up to 10-light, a repairer is given six meters 
as a job, together with a time-sheet giving the maker's 
name and numbers. These particulars are entered by the 
foreman in his time book, which also states the time the 
man received the job. The repairer then proceeds to open 
all six meters. If he finds the condition of the diaphragms 
satisfactory, he detaches the disc, and the leathers are re- 
oiled. If not, he calls the attention of the foreman, who 
examines and decides what shall be done—such as a new 
panel or top, or new diaphragms. 


THe DIAPHRAGM. 


You will all agree that this is the principal part of the 
dry meter, and great care must be exercised in ensuring 
that the diaphragms are maintained in the very highest 
state of efficiency. Faulty diaphragms are likely to lead 
to such losses as would absolutely nullify the best working 
and administration in every other branch. All new skins 
are tested and thoroughly examined in a dark room. The 
leathers are next oiled. The rims are made by apprentices, 
while the covered bands are purchased ready for use. After 
being assembled they are replaced in the meter. 

When repairs to the meter have been completed, it is 
inspected by the foreman, and then forwarded to the test 
room, where it is subject to a 5 in. pressure test for sound- 
ness. If it is sound, the tester proceeds in accordance with 
the Board of Trade requirements. When he has brought 
the meter registration within the margin of error permitted, 
it is returned to the repairer for the top to be soldered on. 

The workman records on his time sheet the nature of the 
repairs and the time occupied. These are checked by the 
foreman in accordance with his time book. The meter is 
then passed to the Magistrates’ Testing Department. 


Paint SHOP. 


Meters and all appliances are painted by means of a paint 
spraying plant. This consists of a water cooled air con- 
pressor, which delivers 10 c.ft. of air per minute; a main air 
receiving tank; an exhaust fan for exhausting the paint- 
laden atmosphere, and is capable of removing 8500 c.ft. per 
minute; a 3 ft. 3 in. diameter turntable for large meters, 
cookers, and radiators; a 12 in. diameter turntable for small 
meters and gas fires; and a double spraying machine fitted 
with interchangeable paint pots for different colour paints, 
and which allows two men to work together. 

Each meter has two coats of paint. 

In addition to meter repairs, all sheet metal work for the 
Department is carried out in this shop. This is done at the 
top end of the workshop to facilitate ease of working hoods, 
fluepipes, gas fire surrounds, motor car wings for the trans 
port, &c., and repairs to street lanterns for the street light 
ing section. 

In the appliance repair shop repairs to all appliances are 
carried out; ample accommodation is provided for eacl 
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workman at his individual job, and each bench is provided 
with a power plug for a portable electric drill. Perhaps it 
woul’ be best to describe the process of the various ap- 
pliances. 

Cooker REpaIRs. 


For purposes of cleansing we have fitted four tanks, two 
of which contain a strong solution of caustic soda, and the 
others hot water. They are heated by steam injection 
from the main boiler house. 

These are used for treating all loose parts from the 
cooker, which, after being detached, are put into an iron 
basket and lowered into the caustic by means of an over- 
head runway. After remaining in pickle for a time they 
are transferred to the hot water, where they are swilled, 
and afterwards allowed to dry. The oven itself is painted 
inside and out with caustic paste, and put into a steam 
chest. It is finally washed off and dried. The complete 
cooker now goes forward to the fitting bench, where it is 
dismantled and re-packed, new parts, or linings, as re- 
quired, being fitted. The complete tap rail is sent to the 
brass finisher. ; 

From the fitter the cooker passes to the paint shop, where 
it is sprayed and stove enamelled. It returns again to the 
same fitter, who completes the fitting up. All cockers are 
finally tested by one man who is responsible for this work. 


Gas Fire Repatrs. 


When renovating gas fires, it is essential to finish them 
equal to new. ‘To do this it is necessary to remove the old 
black; and we proceed by removing the burner and fire- 
brick. The iron frame is then immersed in the caustic 
solution tank, washed down, and dried, after which it passes 
through the paint shop and is stove enamelled. In the 
meantime the fender is replated, and the firebrick is washed 
with a weak mixture of Tamac and water, which gives it a 
new appearance. q 

The whole is re-assembled, new teats are fitted if neces- 
sary, and the fire tested and passed to the stores. 

In the case of gas-heated steam radiators we remove the 
valves and gauges, wire brush the columns thoroughly, and 
then pass the radiators to the paint shop for stove enamel- 
ling. After stoving the radiators are refitted with gauges 
and valves, including new dises and washers, filled with 
water, and tested to ensure that steam-tight joints are 
made. Hot air radiators are cleaned and repainted in a 
similar manner, and fitted with new burners. 


Brass FINIsHING. 


Brass finishers are occupied in a very important branch 
of repair work; and for this purpose we have fitted up two 
lathes, a tap grinding machine, and a tap testing set. Com- 
plete cooker tap rails are passed to this section; these, and 
all other taps old and new, are tested under air pressure 
and submerged under water. This is a sound method of 
overcoming faulty taps. If necessary, taps are re-ground 
on the tap grinding lathe, re-polished, greased, and re-fitted 
ready for use. Small brass turnings and special connec- 
tions are also made here. ; R 

Other work carried out by the brass finishers is the reno- 
vation of suspension lamps. These are completely stripped, 
the copper case is re-polished on the buffing machine, and 
the whole is rebuilt, new parts being introduced where 
necessary. Having been finally tested, the lamps are passed 
to the stores. During the last twelve months 17,683 new 
taps were tested and 28,545 taps were repaired and tested. 


Metat RECOVERY. 


All material scrapped, except iron, is accumulated here, 
and brass and copper are prepared for sale. Meter shop 
sweepings, wet meter drums, and scrap lead, are melted 
down in their correct proportion, and together with block 
tin are used for solder making. ; \ 

The clock repairing shop has the numbering and repair- 
ing of all automatic controllers for street lighting clocks, 
gauges, &e., for the whole of the Gas Department. We 
have in the city at present over 18,000 gas lamps, almost 
entirely fitted with automatic controllers. \ 

The heating system was the first of its kind in Yorkshire, 
and is known as Dunham’s patent. Steam heat is distri- 
buted by radiators, pipes, and unit heaters. The latter are 
driven by electric fans, and, when the steam is shut off, 
may be used for cooling in the summer. Fitters’ assembly 
room, dispatch and receiving docks, and a conveyor com- 
plete our layout. ; sa 

Fitters, when working on the district, may be visited any 
time during the day by the District Inspector or the As- 
sistant Superintendent. All estimates are prepared by the 
outside salesmen; these are checked, and passed by the 
Superintendent to the General Manager. 
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Discussion. 


The Prestpent (Mr. J. W. Horwill, of Bradford) said how 
pleased the members were to have with them Mr. C. S. Shapley, 
the Engineer and Manager of the Leeds Gas Department, and 
Major Kitson, Chairman of the Leeds Gas Committee. 

Mr. SHAPLEY, commenting on the boosting which electricity 
seemed to get on every hand, said that, if gas was given a fair 
field and no favour, it would hold its own. 

Major Kitson said he was new to the Gas Industry, and 
when he was appointed Chairman had been led to believe that 
the Gas Department was on its last legs, that the works were 
falling to pieces, and that the concern was worth very little. 
‘He was very pleased to find that this was not the case. The 
Gas Department was a very live concern; and since he had 
assumed the Cchairmanship he had told people so, and in 
vited any doubters to visit the gas-works and see for themselves. 
As Chairman he had taken it upon himself to visit some of the 
other Jarge works in the country, and it was his intention to 
continue these visits both in this country and on the Continent, 
to see for himself the exact position of things, to witness the 
various improvements that had been brought about, and to 
ensure that their own undertaking was keeping abreast of the 
times. 

Mr. S. H. Packer (Bradford) remarked that the workshops 
were a fine organized effort, and reflected great credit on Mr. 
Shapley and the staff. 

Mr. J. W. Cartton (Shipley) asked how they arrived at a 
decision regarding the repair or the scrapping of meters brought 
into the shops. 

Mr. F. Ciecc (Huddersfield) asked what happened to the 
second-hand fires which were brought into stores. 

Mr. C. H. Cuester (Wakefield) inquired as to what precau- 
tions were taken to prevent the packing of cookers from sagging 
when steaming in the tanks; also, had any steps been taken 
for the enamelling of cookers brought into store, as it was 
no doubt a fact that enamel cookers were a better selling pro- 
position ? 

Mr. J. R. Firru (Bradford) asked the average cost of delivery 
of appliances, and if the taking of stock was a daily, a yearly, 
or a half-yearly one. 

Mr. T. D. Ctark (Brighouse) said he was particularly in- 
terested in the conversion of coal-fired to gas-fired set-pots; 
what was the cost of such conversions? 


THe AuTHOR’s REpLy. 


Mr. FRreNncu, in regard to the repairing of meters, said they 
did not re-case 3, 5, and 10 lights; if they were had they were 
scrapped and high-capacity meters put in. The actual cost of 
all details in the procedure was kept under the control of the 
Superintendent, who could tell at a glance whether the cost 
was too much and how many were being done each day. Re- 
varding the second-hand fires, no doubt the numbers which had 
been returned were due to the policy of hiring which had been 
in operation some years ago; also, during the coal strike, many 
consumers had had gas fires installed which had been sent 
back to the Department when normal times returned. They 
had, however, stopped hiring, and now all goods were sent out 
for cash or on 3 or 5 years’ hire-purchase, or were purchased 
out of slot rebates, the meters being set so that the difference 
was credited each quarter until the appliance was paid for. Re- 
garding the packing in the cookers when steaming was done, 
there was a certain deterioration at the top of the packing only, 
and this was remedied by the fitter who put in new packing. 
They had not yet done anything in the matter of cnamelling 
their second-hand cookers. The policy adopted was to recondi- 
tion them and sell them to the housing authorities and builders 
at an inclusive cost of service and fixing; and this had met 
with a great amount of success, which, together with the slot 
rebate scheme, was disposing of all their stock of second-hand 
gas cookers. As to the taking of stock, this was done each day, 
a certain number of items being dealt with. The clerical staff 
were responsible for the whole work, which was divided into 
costing, typewriting, records, meters, &c. The city was 
divided into districts, each having a salesman, district inspector, 
and clerk. Regarding transport deliveries, these were dis- 
tricted, and returns were dealt with from that district at the 
same time. In regard to conversion, both of set-pots and of 
ovens, this was a very good scheme, and one which was capable 
of being further employed in many districts. 


? 


Votes or THANKS. 


The Presipenr then proposed a vote of thanks to the Leeds 
Gas Department, Mr. Shapley, and the guides who had con- 
ducted them round the works. They were all delighted with 
what they had seen. 

Mr. C. H. Cuester seconded ‘the motion, which was acknow- 
ledged by Mr. SHaptey, who said that he had a staff which 
worked as one man. No man could have a more loyal band of 
helpers. Mr. Went, the Superintendent, Mr. Edwards, the 
Clerk of Works, and Mr. French had all had their share of 
work, and he was pleased to recall that the workmen had asked 
Mr. Went to let them offer suggestions, which had been incor- 
porated in the scheme. He would like to refer to the scale model 
of the works which had been prepared, and which had proved a 
considerable help in the lay-out of the shops—far better than 
the actual plan would have been. 

Mr. J. W. Hotroyp (Elland) proposed, and Mr. J. R. Firru 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. French for his paper. 

Mr. FReENcuH, in his reply, stated that he would be only too 
pleased to give further details of any part of the paper. 
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Bournemouth Gas and Water Company 


The 110th Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was 
held at the Offices, 48, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2, on Friday, 
Feb. 20—Mr. Wiiuiam Casu, F.C.A., J.P., Chairman of the Com- 
pany, presiding. 

In the absence of the Secretary (Mr. Herbert A. Plumb), who 
was unfortunately ill, Mr. Witu1am Casu, jun. (as Acting Secre- 
tary), read the notice convening the meeting. The minutes of 
the last Annual Meeting were read, confirmed, and signed, and 
the list of members was duly sealed. 


THe CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in asking that the accounts should be taken 
as read, explained that the absence of Sir John J. Withers, one 
ot the Directors, was due to the fact that two Bills in which 
Sir John was very closely interested—one of them being his own 
Bill dealing with the solicitors’ profession—were being dealt 
with in the House of Commons, and it was necessary for Sir 
John to be present. 

Turning to the accounts, he dealt first with the sale of gas, 
which showed the small increase of 1 p.ct. for 1980 over 1929— 
an increase which, he said, the Directors thought ought to be 
considered satisfactory. The facts of the case with regard to 
this 1 p.ct. increase were that in 1929 there was an increase in 
sales of 177 million c.f{t. over 1928, and in 1930 the sales in- 
creased by a further 25 million c.ft., or a total of 202 million c.ft. 
in two years, an increase of 9 p.ct. over the two years, or 43 p.ct. 
per annum for each of the two years in question. The early 
part of 1930 was abnormally mild, whereas 1929 was exception- 
ally cold. In fact, during the first six months of 1929 there was 
an increase in sales of nearly 12} p.ct. ; 

With regard to the reduction in price, there was a decrease in 
the revenue for 1930 of about £3700, but there had been reduc- 
tions in the price of gas which were equivalent to nearly £10,000 
on the comparative figures of the previous year, so that the 
consumers had had a substantial advantage. The rentals on 
meters, stoves, and fittings were down by about £1830, but the 
Company had done very well on coke, although it had been 
necessary to use more fuel through bringing new plant into use 
during last year. Nevertheless, the revenue from coke had 
been substantially better. The prices for tar and sulphate were 
not so good as in the previous year. It was, however, a 
notorious fact that in the matter of sulphate, gas undertakings 
were helpless, because this. was a question of world prices, and 
there was nothing apparent at the moment to make the Direc- 
tors believe that the Company would be any better off next year 
in this respect. 

Water. 


Turning to the charges for water, the Chairman reviewed the 
position in this respect. In 1921, he said, all water undertakings 
were asking for permission to increase their charges. The 
Ministry of Health allowed the Bournemouth Company to in- 
crease their rates by 334 p.ct. That was reduced by the Com- 
pany in October, 1922, to 25 p.ct. increase, and in July, 1930, 
the assessment of the water undertaking having been finally 
settled, the Directors reduced the increase to 15 p.ct. The facts 
of the assessment of the water undertaking were roughly these : 
In 1928, at which date the assessment had not been changed, 
and it was necessary to make an estimate, the rates amounted 
to £6000 per annum on the water undertaking. In 1929 this 
had gone up to £8500, and now that the water undertaking was 
assessed separately from the gas undertaking, and it was pos- 
sible to ascertain the definite charge, the assessment was £9427. 
Therefore, when it was suggested that the water charges to the 
consumers might be still further reduced, it was most important 
to remember the extra burden which had been put upon the 
Company by the re-assessment of the undertaking. ‘ 

At the last Annual Meeting he had referred to the question 
of the assessment of the Company’s undertaking generally and 
had stated that they were then still waiting to get a hearing. 
As a matter of fact, they had got a hearing on March 12, 1930, 
before the Assessment Committee, when the position was im- 
proved to the extent that the assessment was reduced by £10,000, 
and the authorities were good enough to give the Company what 
had been asked for—namely, the separate assessment with regard 
to the water undertaking. The Company were advised, however, 
that the reduction given by the Assessment Committee was in- 
sufficient, and steps were therefore taken, after very serious 
consideration, to appeal to Quarter Session. That appeal was 
still part-heard, and two days had been devoted during the pre- 
vious week by the Recorder to the beginning part of the case. 

As, therefore, the whole matter was now sub judice, he must 
not say much about it except that the Company were per- 
fectly willing and anxious to pay a fair and proper amount for 
rates. On the other hand, the Company could not submit to 
an assessment which they were advised was excessive. It must 
not be overlooked that the extra charges in respect of rates 
must be reflected in the price of gas. The figure appearing in 
the accounts for 1930 for rates in respect of the gas undertaking 
represented the true figure arrived at on the 1930 assessment. 


New Verticat Retort INSTALLATION. 


Turning to the capital account, as shown in the report, the 
Company had been erecting a.new vertical retort house at the 
Pitwines Works, and this had been brought into operation at 
the very end of last year. These retorts were a repetition, with 
some slight improvements, of the last retort house which: had 


been put up, because it had been found from experience that 
the results im labour-saving were extensive and satisfactory, 
At the same time, it was important to remember that tiiese 
extremely technical and well-designed retorts and buildings on 
the vertical system involved heavy costs for renewals, and the 
Company made provision for these in the retort renewal fund 
and in the renewal fund which Parliament had, under the Com. 
pany’s 1928 Act, authorized to be established for this purpose, 
in the same way, the renewal fund must be regarded as some 
provision for the fast-running machinery and mechanical means 
which were employed at the Bournemouth Company’s works, 
because these works were modern and highly mechanized. The 
endeavour was to make this provision for renewal on a calcy- 
lated basis; it was not done in any haphazard manner, so that 
these exceptional expenses could be met without disturbing 
the comparisons of normal expenditure from year to year. 

From the report it would be seen that the Directors had 
decided to cover in the big open water reservoir at Alderney 
and to install certain pumping plant in connection therewith 
which would involve an expenditure of something over £15,000, 
By doing this, great assistance would be provided on the ques- 
tion of water pressure in the water area, and he wished to 
assure the inhabitants of Bournemouth generally that the care 
of the water supply was one of the most important matters to 
which the Board were constantly giving attention in order to 
provide consumers with pure water. In that connection, the 
Board were at the present moment considering the question of 
installing further plant for the treatment of the water. 

Referring to the capital raised, the Chairman said that in 
March last year the Company issued £50,000 of 5 p.ct. debenture 
stock at 96 net to the Company. As a matter of fact the price 
of that stock to-day was higher, because these debentures had 
gone up like other high-class securities, but at the time they 
were issued he considered the price was a satisfactory one. In 
addition, there were issued locally in Bournemouth £50,000 in 
7 p.ct. ** B”’ shares at a price per £100 of 122}. On that basis 
the investment returned £5 14s. 3d. p.ct., and the price at which 
this stock was obtained was another indication of the esteem 
with which the Company’s stock was regarded locally. There 
was also a small issue of co-partnership 5 p.ct. standard stock 
issued at about £13. Referring to the pension fund, the Chair- 
man called special attention to the fact that this had now 
reached the respectable total of £194,000, of which a very sub- 
stantial amount—£175,000—had been invested in outside securi- 
ties. That fund was due for re-valuation last year, and when 
the actuary re-valued it on June 30, it was found that the posi- 
tion had been very substantially improved since the previous 
valuation in 1927, due, of course, to the special allocations which 
the Company had been making to that fund. As the result of 
the re-valuation in 1930, the Company would get some relief 
in 1931, inasmuch as it would hot be necessary to make quite 
such substantial allocations to it as had been the case in the 
past. 

With regard to the Company’s investments generally, these 
showed a substantial surplus on Dec. 31 in market value as com- 
pared with cost. As a matter of fact, the reserve fund invest- 
ments stood at more than 10 p.ct. above their cost on Dec, 31, 
1930, and the investments constituting the special purposes 
fund were worth all that had been given for them. 


Goop Workine RESULTs. 


The working results for the year were good. The net coal 
and oil, having regard to what he had said concerning residuals, 
were slightly more than in the preceding year, calculated per 
therm. During the year, however, there had been connected 
1137 new ordinary consumers and over 1000 prepayment con- 
sumers for gas, and over 600 new water consumers, which 
showed how the Company were progressing. There had also 
been laid during the year nearly 12} miles of new gas mains 
and nearly 4 miles of water mains. Showroom sales had kept 
up in a most remarkable manner, which justified to the full the 
expenditure incurred on these showrooms. During the year, 
also, there had been piped for gas supply 1500 houses, and 
there was not a single house which was only wired for elec- 
tricity. 

Once more, continued the Chairman, he would like to say a 
word or two as to the relationship between the Company and 
their employees which was most excellent, due, he was confident, 
to the working of the co-partnership scheme in a large measure. 
In that connection, it would be interesting for him to say that 
the Directors had bought a piece of land somewhere near the 
Bourne Valley Works for a sports ground for the employees. 
It would cost a substantial sum to buy this land and fence and 
level it, but the existing sports ground, which had been used 
for many years, was very inadequate and cramped. The staff 
at Bournemouth included a large number of young men who 
were very keen on sport, and the firm’s football club last year 
reached the final of the Amateur Cup—a record of which the 
Company were very proud. Therefore, he did not think the pro- 
prietors would for one moment grudge the expenditure of about 
£10,000 in providing this new sports ground. 

Future OUTLOOK. 


Discussing the outlook for the future, the Chairman said the 
sales appeared to going on very satisfactorily. According 
to a report received from the General Manager that morning, 
there was an increase of 14 p.ct. to date this year on the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and in quantity the sale of gas 
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was up over 50 million c.ft. this year so far. The Company, 
however, had to meet the competition of electricity with all 
ihe support that it was obtaining from the Government and 
certain people who seemed particularly interested in pushing 
it. ‘There was also competition from oil; but, so far as the 
Gas Industry was concerned, it was felt that it ought to have 
greater freedom in the method of charging. The thing which 
the Industry was striving for all the time was to give good ser- 
vice to the consumer in the supply of gas; but it was a little 
dificult for gas to compete when it was met with special charges 
and prices quoted by electricity undertakings. ‘'lherefore, the 
(jas Industry felt that it should have the same freedom of action 
in the matter of charging as the electricity industry had. The 
general economic position throughout the country at the present 
moment meant that the individual was compelled to economize. 
Bournemouth was a pleasure resort, or a place where retired 
people went to spend the rest of their lives. Most of these 
people had fixed incomes, and there was little doubt that the 
present financial stringency must be reflected in the spending 
capacity of the people. 

Against that, however, the use of gas industrially was de- 
veloping in an extraordinary manner. Gas was now available 
and was used for many purposes not dreamed of a few years 
ago. At the last annual meeting he had stated something of 
what was being done in Bournemouth, and all the shareholders 
had received a copy of Mr. Moon’s paper on the development 
of gas in Bournemouth in the hotels, boarding houses, and so 
on 

In the southern area of the Gas Industry plans were being 
considered by co-operative effort for extending the use of gas 
in various directions, and he would like to mention one or two. 
There was food production such as bakeries and biscuit manu- 
facture; food protection such as refrigerators: there was news- 
paper production—because the plant which dealt with the 
metal could be dealt with by means of gas heating—and in 
many other businesses where hardening of metal was required. 
There was also the use of gas in hospitals of which there were 
some excellent examples in Bournemouth, especially for 
sterilization and heating of the wards. Of course, Bourne- 
mouth was not an industrial centre in the general sense of the 
term, but it was interesting when regarding the question of the 
industrial development of gas to look at one of the best and 
finest examples in the country, the figures concerning which 
had recently been published. These related to the City of 
Birmingham Gas Department, a municipal undertaking. In 
1911 that Department sold 7693 million c.ft. of gas all-told, but 
in 1930 it sold 14,315 million c.ft., or nearly double. For indus- 
irial purposes in 1911 this Gas Undertaking sold 389 million c.ft., 
but in 1930 it sold 3210 million c.ft., or nearly ten times the quan- 
tity, for industrial purposes alone. Of course, in Birmingham 
there were special requirements and a special ‘demand for that 
class of business, but this extraordinary development had taken 
place side by side with an extremely efficient municipal elec- 
trical undertaking, and it showed what an enlightened muni- 
cipality could do in assisting to develop the two industries. 

Facts of this nature ought to go a long way to satisfy people 
who were inclined to be uneasy with regard to the general pros- 
pects of the Gas Industry, and it was a matter of some con- 
gratulation, so far as the Bournemouth Company were con- 
cerned, maintained as it was partly by its water undertaking, 
that it had continued to maintain its financial position, which 
indeed, was stronger than ever it had been. 

Forty YEARS OF PROGRESS. 

In conclusion, the Chairman asked permission to refer to 
what was a personal matter. It happened, he said, that almost 
forty years ago to the day he was appointed to follow his father 
as Secretary. of the Bournemouth Company, and he would like 
to say something of what had happened in the interval. In 
that year, 1890, the Company sold 159. million c.ft. of gas; 
last year they sold 15 times that quantity, or 2447 million c.ft. 
of gas. The water revenue had gone up from £16,000 to £90,000, 
or six times, and capital charges had multiplied by seven. The 
capital receipts in 1890 were £261,000, whereas at present they 
were £1,882,000. The profit to- day was in the same proportion 
—i.¢., seven times what it was forty years ago. 

All this had been brought about by a variety of circum- 
stances, but one of the most important, and, indeed, the primary 
reason, was the extraordinary development of Bournemouth. 
That was due to two causes. One was that the ground land- 
lords had developed Bournemouth on sensible and first-class 
sage and that had been very largely supported and assisted 

the way in which the local authorities—both Bournemouth 
ia Poole—had dealt with their respective towns. 

So far as the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company were 
concerned, he was pleased to be able to say, as his own honest 
opinion to-day, that a good deal of the success of the Com- 
pany had been due to the pre-vision and looking forward of 
their colleague on the Board, Col. Woodall, because it was un- 
doubtedly his idea that the Company should go to the water- 
side in Poole. It was largely due to the erection of the works 
at the water-side in Poole, which was done under Col. Woodall’s 
guidance in the first instance, followed by the policy which he 
outlined to the Board in those days, that the great success and 
extension of the Company had been due. It was sometimes 
well to remember facts of that kind. Moreover, the Company 
were to be congratulated that Col. Woodall was still with the 
Board and able to advise them as a very helpful colleague. 
Lat r in the meeting Col. Woodall would be nominated for re- 
elec: ion to the Board, and if any reasons were needed to em- 


| Phasize the pleasure which the Board would feel in his re-elec- 


tion, what had just been said should be sufficient. 


The Chairman then moved: 

**That the Directors’ report and accounts for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1980, presented to this meeting, be received 
and adopted.”’ 

Sir Cuartes L. Morcan (Deputy-Chairman) seconded. 

The CHAIRMAN, in calling for comments on the report and 
accounts, remarked that the fact that the Company had some 
3000 shareholders and so very few came to the meeting was testi- 
mony that they were not entirely dissatisfied with the results 
which the Directors were able to present. 

Tue New SwHare Issue. 

Mr. Fievarp, after congratulating the Directors on the re- 
sults of last year’s working, referred to the issue of ‘ B’ 
shares, and said he did not seem to have had any invitation to 
subscribe to that new issue. Was there a public issue, or how 
was the matter carried through ? 

The CuairMan said the Company had made use of various 
_ sthods of raising capital, because under one of its Acts of 

Parliament there was given authority to make use of other 
methods than going to public tender and accepting the 
highest bidder. There were the consumers and employees in 
Bournemouth, and therefore on the occasion in question the 
method he had referred to had been adopted because it was 
felt to be a distinct advantage to have consumer shareholders. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was 
then carried unanimously. 

DiviDENbs. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved: 

That the interim dividend paid for the half-year to 
June 30, 19380, at the rates of 6 p.ct. per annum on the pre- 
ference shares, 7 p.ct. on the ‘“‘B” shares, and 9 p.ct. 
on the original shares, all less income-tax, be, and are 
hereby conlirmed; and that dividends at the rates of 6 p.ct. 
on the preference shares, 7 p.ct. on the ” shares, and 
9 p.ct. on the original (sliding- scale) shares, all less income- 

tax, be hereby declared. 

Lieut.-Col. Haronp W. Woopat. seconded. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


Re-E.ecrion OF DrrkecroR AND AUDITOR. 


On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Sir Grorce 
JesseL, Bart., the meeting unanimously re-elected Licut.-Col. 
Woodall a Director of the Company. 

Mr. R. H. Glen was unanimously re-elected an Auditor of the 
Company for the ensuing year, 

Vores or THANKS TO Starr. 

The CHAIRMAN, proposing a vote of thanks to the Secretary, 
ihe Engineer and General Manager, the staff, and employees, 
expressed regret at the absence of their senior officer, Mr. H. A. 
Plumb, the Secretary. Speaking of the staff generally, he said 
the Board realized what an extraordinarily efficient staff of all 
zrades the Company possessed, and he asked one of the share- 
holders to second the vote of thanks so that both the Board 
and the proprietors could be associated with it. 

Mr. PatumMer, who seconded the motion, said evide nce of the 
efticiency of the staff was to be seen in the increase in the gas 
solid last year. Judging from many published accounts, other 
companies had to record decreased sales last year, and the staff 
and employees of the Company had done exceedingly well in 
securing the increase of sales shown in the accounts, 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the motion to the meeting, said the 
testimony which had come from Mr. Palmer was particularly 
gratifying having regard to his large experience with other gas 
undertakings. 

Mr. Pum G. G. Moon (Engineer and General Manager), 
acknowledging the vote of thanks on behalf of the whole of the 
staff and workmen, recalled that he had said on previous occa- 
sions that the employees of the Bournemouth Company were 
a happy family, and he was pleased to be able to say the same 
again now. The fact that they were a happy family was largely 
due to the way in which the shareholders, through the Board, 
treated them. In these days of acute depression it was a very 
satisfactory thing to have a permanent job; but when, in addi- 
tion to that, the employees were permitted to share, as co- 
partners, in the prosperity of the Company, when, further, there 
was a pension available at the end of one’s service, and when, 
as a climax to all these benefits, one knew that one’s widow 
would be provided for if necessary, it must be appreciated ‘that 
the employees would be a very ungrateful set of people if they 
were not a happy family and if they did not work well for the 
Company. Undoubtedly all the staff were enthusiastic about 
their work, because they realized that in selling heat units to 
the public they had a good proposition, and it was as a result 
of all these advantages that year after year it was possible to 
show satisfactory working results. 

The primary reason for the success of the Company was that 
the employees were treated decently, and a second reason was 
that everybody concerned was by way of being in love with 
their work and had faith in the commodity which they were 
selling. In conclusion, Mr. Moon said he would convey the 
vote of thanks to the staff and workmen at Bournemouth, whom 
he was sure would receive it with much satisfaction. 


AnD DIREcTORS. 


Mr. Fierarp proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors for the work they had done for the Company. 

Mr. PALMER seconded the motion. 

The CHarRMAN acknowledged the vote of thanks. 

The meeting then closed. 
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Hornsey Gas Company 


Annual General Meeting.—Price of Gas Still the Lowest in the Metropolis 


‘be Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the Hornsey Gas 
Company was held at No. 5, Great Winchester Street, London, 
E.C., on Friday, Feb. 20, 1981. Mr. A. M. Pappon, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Chairman of the Company), presided. 

The notice convening the meeting was read by the Secretary, 
and the seal of the Company was affixed to the list of pro- 
prietors. 

The Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, were taken as read. 


Tue CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving that the Report and Accounts be 
received, adopted, and entered on the Minutes, said that the 
Statement of Accounts might at first sight bear a somewhat 
unfavourable aspect, but he pointed out at once that its com- 
plexion was determined by two facts, which appeared on the 
accounts. The first was the extremely low price of gas which 
obtained—the lowest in the whole of the Metropolitan area. 
The second fact was disclosed in the Profit and Loss Account, 
which showed that, after having carried out the recommenda- 
tion of the Directors with regard to dividends and other appor- 
tionments, there would be carried forward more than £25,000 
in the way of undivided profits. That amount was ih excess 
of the amount permitted statutorily. The statutory amount 
was still exceeded by some £2000, though that was a closer 
approximation than formerly to the figure prescribed by Parlia- 
ment, and it behoved the Company to ensure that it was in 
conformity with the amount prescribed; otherwise the Com- 
pany would be open to criticism by the public authorities. 
And, as in these days it had to have frequent recourse to Parlia- 
ment, either through the Board of Trade or through some 
other channels, it was obvious that it must comply with statu- 
tory requirements. 

Those were the sole reasons why the amount of profit earned 
was less than sufficient to meet the demands made upon the 
Company according to the Directors’ recommendations financi- 
ally, but he was aware of no other way in which it could comply 
with its Parliamentary obligations and reduce the carry-forward 
to its proper and appropriate dimensions. 

There was very little else with regard to the accounts which 
could be regarded as of an unfavourable character. The sale 
of gas during the year had decreased by 4°4 p.ct. In this re- 
spect the Company was in common case with most other gas 
undertakings, and the amount of gas sold in 1930, as compared 
with the amount sold in 1929, was not at all abnormal, bearing 
in mind the extreme seasonal conditions experienced in 1929. 
During a long experience of the Gas Industry he had always 
found that an abnormal demand such as was then experienced 
was always followed by a greater reduction in revenue than 
one would reasonably anticipate. The reason was clear, in his 
mind, and his view had been confirmed by recent practice. It 
lay in the antiquated and very undesirable method of collec- 
tion employed by some companies, which, when. there was an 
exaggerated demand of this description, allowed it to be carried 
forward as a cumulative charge and presented it to the con- 
sumer in totally different circumstances; the consequence was 
that when there was a fall in demand he became frightened 
and hesitated to extend the use of gas, and there was always a 
diminution out of all proportion to the causes of it. He per- 
sonally had always been convinced of that, and the change to 
a more rational system of collection had emphasized the point. 
But that was not the worst; the worst feature was that awful 
reflux of 5 eames which occurred at the end of a long winter 
quarter. very gas manager was aware of that, and perhaps 
in the future the Industry would be able to avoid it. The 
figure in the Company’s accounts for 1930, while not in itself 
a large one and not sufficient to warrant reprobation, was larger 
than it need have been under a more intelligent system of 
collection. 


SAVING IN Coal AND Om. 


Epitomizing the revenue account, he said that the profit was 
within a few hundred pounds of the figure applying to the pre- 
vious year. That further reflected the set purpose of the Direc- 
turs in limiting it, for the reasons he had already given. There 
were no very startling disproportions in the revenue account 
for 1930 as compared with that for 1929. The Company had 
saved about £1700 in respect of coal andsoil, and owing to the 
super-excellent—he used that word advisedly—condition of the 
works, thanks to Mr. Buckley, the Engineer, there had been 
no reason to make the heavy disbursements that had been 
made previously, and some £4000 had been saved in that direc- 
tion. Similarly, in connection with the repair and mainten- 
ance of mains, over £2500 had been saved, but on renewals of 
stoves and fittings—which was the sensitive point in the Com- 
pany’s business, inasmuch as it represented the contact with 
the consumers—there had been spent nearly £2000 more than 
in the previous year, a fact which showed that progress was 
being maintained. The net result at the bottom of the account 
was a very trifling difference indeed. 

Discussing the items on the credit side of the revenue account, 
the Chairman pointed out that the revenue from sale of gas was 
about £9000 less than in the previous year, because less gas 


had been sold, but there were some re-assuring figures there, 
Coke had produced an income which was £1568 more than the 
amount received from that source during the previous year, 
‘the Company were selling coke by different methods thin those 
upplied five years ago. Instead of throwing it out in large 
quantities to merchants and contractors, and to consumers jn 
deliveries which they did not want or at times when they did 
not want it, the Company had adopted the practice of prepar- 
ing and grading the coke, and delivering it in accordance with 
the requirements of almost the smallest of the consumers, and 
that fact had had a very important bearing on the business of 
the Company. Year by year, and month by month, it was 
found that the customers of the Company were perfectly willing 
to pay a good price, provided their convenience was consulted 
in regard to the amounts and the quality of coke they desired, 
and the Company was progressing well in that direction. The 
profit from the sale of sulphate of ammonia was £504. That, 
also, was entirely exceptional, and very many important gas 
companies were showing a loss in that connection. There 
seemed to be a widening gap between those who did their 
business themselves and those who asked others to do it for 
them, and the experience of the -Hornsey Company had been 
all along that a better profit could be looked for when it man- 
aged its own business than when it delegated the business to 
someone else. In this case it was managing its own business, 


LarGesr TRANSFER TO RESERVE. 


The Company had transferred the largest amount it could 
transfer to the reserve fund, because that fund was small, but 
the note inserted in the account showed that it was invested in 
trustee securities. Again, nearly £12,000 of the special pur- 
poses fund was invested, and the fund stood at the substantial 
figure of £24,000, roughly. The Company had had to meet 
what might almost be called a fortuitous, or at all events an 
abnormal expenditure, due to the necessity for the replace- 
ment of mains in High Street, Hornsey. The trunk mains 
there, as laid many years ago, had become exposed to a 
risk which could not be allowed to continue, and, at a cost of 
something like £7000, it had been necessary to lift the mains 
and to place them in a position of greater security, with the 
consent and assistance of the local authority. That was an 
abnormal expense which would not recur. 

Referring to the Company’s investments, as shown on the 
balance-sheet, the Chairman drew attention to the fact that 
their book value was £23,428, but that, as shown by the note 
inserted in the balance-sheet, the value of the investments had 
appreciated to £25,164—not a bad little sum to have in reserve. 

‘I'he position was such that during the coming year the Com- 
pany could be trusted to meet all its requirements, and to 
strengthen its financial position somewhat without increasing 
the price of gas, which, as he had pointed out, was so low that it 
was necessary to work very carefully in order to earn the neces- 
sary proiits and secure the required results. In respect of the 
current year there need be no apprehension within the orbit 
of the Company’s interests. 

The outlook of the shareholders, however, was not limited 
entirely to the operations of the Hornsey Gas Company. As 
gas investors they were looking to the future generally, and it 
was rather remarkable that gas investors should have been 
so little disturbed by the general political and commercial con- 
ditions, both of which affected them. Commercially speaking, 
they had nothing to fear. The Gas Industry could look after 
itself; the financial policy, generally speaking, throughout the 
Gas Industry was a continent and conservative one, and was 
likely to re-assure investors. It was rather the outside coidi- 
tions and circumstances that would disturb gas interests. When 
it was noticed how the Government—for some particular reason 
which was not very obvious—was pushing, developing, support- 
ing, and endowing the electrical industry, one could not help 
feeling just a little anxious. But there was one obvious argu- 
ment to be deduced; an industry which needed so much ad- 
ventitious and artificial assistance could not be very sound in 
itself, and that was an argument which was very much borne 
out by facts. Nevertheless, if there were going to be arbitrary 
interference with industry such as the Government was per- 
petrating, one could not tell where it would stop, and one could 
not help trying to estimate what damage might be done to one’s 
self. That was very important, and it could not be eliminated 
from the horizon. 


MunictpaL TyRANNY. 


There was also another danger, and one against which the 
Gas Industry, through its leaders, had made very emphatic, 
and, he believed, effective protest; that was the attitude of 
some municipalities towards gas. Some of them had gone to 
very great lengths, after having spent public money for the 
provision of housing facilities, to interfere with the liberty of 
the tenants in regard to the use of gas—sometimes prohibiting 
its use altogether, sometimes restricting its use. That was a 


great wrong, because these authorities were handling, not their 
own money, but public money, and to deny the tenant of such 
premises the right to exercise his own choice as to what he 
should use in those premises seemed to be a supersession of 
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personal liberty and an abuse of authority. But this matter 
had had attention, and most re-assuring action had been taken 
by the London County Council. In some of their recent “‘ Pro- 
ceedings” there had been a recommendation by one of the 
appropriate committees—and he believed it would be adopted— 
that this embargo must be removed in respect of their very 
extended and important sphere of operations, and that a tenant 
should be allowed a choice of either electricity or gas, or should 
be allowed to use both, just as he liked, provided the gas com- 
panies were prepared to provide the facilities for the use of gas 
without imposing any additional burden on the rates. The 
yas companies (continued the Chairman) had never wanted to 
impose additional burdens upon the rates. Their attitude had 
always been that people could do what they liked in their own 
houses, but that if the tenants asked for a supply of gas the 
facilities would be provided, and that the tenants should not 
be prohibited from using it when it was provided. That was 
uitable. 

aT he Gas Industry was menaced, therefore, in the two direc- 
tions he had indicated, but he had not the slightest doubt, 
having in mind the past and the special technical knowledge 
which the Gas Industry possessed, that it would meet these 
attacks with success—they were not entirely new—and that 
twelve months hence it would not have lost much ground by 
reason of these respective menaces. 

Mr. G. W. Carey (Deputy-Chairman) seconded the resolu- 
tion for the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Rutrer (a shareholder) congratulated the Board upon 
the excellence of the accounts produced, and commented par- 
ticularly on the success which had marked the Company’s efforts 
in regard to the sale of coke. As indicating this success, he re- 
ferred to some figures relating to ten gas companies operating 
in the London suburbs and the provinces, and pointed out that 
the price obtained per ton of coke by the Hornsey Company, 
at 26s. 6d., was much above that obtained for coke by any of 
the ten companies referred to; the nearest figures secured by 
any of these other companies were 25s. 1ld and 24s. 6d. The 
Board were to be congratulated, he said, upon having obtained 
so good a price for their coke. 

The CHAIRMAN, while appreciating Mr. Rutter’s remarks, 
pointed out that he had not painted the lily nor adorned the 
rose overmuch, because in the current year the price received 
per ton was 28s. 9d., so that the Company was doing better 
still in that respect. He added that that was the net figure 
received, and the costs of delivery had to be added to it. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts 
was then put to the meeting and carried. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The CHAIRMAN then proposed : 


‘That there now be declared dividends for the half-year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930 (being the final dividends for the year), 
as follows: On the preference stock, 5 p.ct. per annum; 
on the 5 p.ct. stock, 7$ p.ct. per annum; and on the 33 p.ct. 
stock, 6 p.ct. per annum; all less income-tax (making 
with the interim dividends already paid on the 5 p.ct. stock 
and 38} p.ct. stock respectively 7} p.ct. and 6 p.ct. for the 
year), and that such final dividends be paid on Monday, 
March 2, and that the sum of £1107 15s. be transferred to 
the reserve fund.’’ 


Mr. E. L. Burton, who seconded, commented that the effect 
of the resolution would be to preserve the dividend. 
The resolution was carried. 


Re-E.ecrion oF Retrrinc DIRectTors. 








Mr. G. W. Carey (Deputy-Chairman), proposing the re-elec- 
tion to the Board of Mr. A. M. Paddon and Mr. E. L. Burton 
(the Directors who had retired by rotation), said that the 
qualifications possessed by both these gentlemen were so well 
known that it was really unnecessary to refer to them, but the 
proposing of the resolution did give one an opportunity of 
saying what one thought about them. It was that the value 
of any Board which was fortunate. enough to secure their ser- 
vices was very greatly enhanced thereby. Both of them pos- 
sessed very special qualifications in two different directions. 
Mr. Paddon, by reason of his great experience of legal work, 
his great experience of Chairmanship, and his far-sightedness, 
was able to guide the Company as very few Chairmen were 
able to do. Mr. Burton brought to the service of the Company 
a knowledge of accountancy and a very wide experience of gas 
companies, which ranked second to none on the Board. There- 
fore, the shareholders would be very well advised to re-elect 
these gentlemen to their seats on the Board. 

Mr. T. W. SeaGer Berry seconded and endorsed all that Mr. 
Carey had said. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN, returning thanks for his re-election, said that 
the shareholders had re-appointed Mr. Burton and himself to 
a task which was not easier than formerly, but to one with 
which they had become conversant. ‘He assured the share- 
holders that during the next twelve months they would receive 
all that he could give them in the way of loyal service. 

_ Mr. Burton, who also responded, assured the meeting that 
it was a great pleasure to sit on the Board of the Company 
with the gentlemen who were his colleagues. 


Re-E.LecTion oF AUDITOR. 


On the motion of Mr. K. R. Mackay, seconded by Mr. E. A. 
Puree, Mr. Hyde C. Burton, F.C.A., was unanimously re- 
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elected an Auditor of the Company (he having retired by rota- 
tion). Mr. Burton briefly responded. 
Vores OF THANKS. 

The CHAIRMAN, moving a hearty vote of thanks to the Engi- 
neer and General Manager, the Secretary, and the other officers, 
staff, and workmen, for their services to the Company during 
the past year, said that when one noted, from the accounts, 
how narrow was the margin within which the officers of the Com- 
pany had to work, one would appreciate that they must have 
carried out their duties extremely well to have created and 
maintained the position disclosed. Of course, there were 
various ways of achieving satisfactory figures. One could allow 
efliciency to fall away in order to improve the revenue figures, 
or one might over-fancy the position and sell gas at a figure 
at which it should not be sold. Neither of these charges could 
be made, however, against the Company; and it was to Mr. 
Buckley’s very economical, very intelligent, and experienced 
working that the Company owed its present position. This was 
a comparatively small undertaking, obtaining its supplies, not 
by water, but by other means, and at a much higher cost, and 
yet he continued to supply gas at a price which was the lowest 
in the Metropolis. It was true that there was another Com- 
pany selling gas at the same price, but not throughout its 
whole area, as was the case with the Hornsey Company. That 
was a record difficult to accomplish and difficult to maintain, 
and Mr. Buckley deserved the credit for having done it. Again, 
in its Secretary the Company had a most assiduous officer, who 
always responded to any demands made upon him, and could 
always indicate, at very short notice, what the position was. 
He was very diffident, and not so self-assertive as some Secre- 
taries, but he was none the worse on that account. The 
Chairman also paid a tribute to the other members of the staff, 
and to the workmen, for the success or otherwise of the Com- 
pany depended also upon their efforts. 

Mr. Gopwin seconded. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. J. Buckiey, M.Inst.C.E. (Engineer and General 
Manager), on behalf of all concerned, expressed appreciation, 
and assured the meeting that the whole of the Company’s ser- 
vants carried with them from one year’s end to the next the 
pleasurable recollection of the kind sentiments which were ex- 
pressed concerning their efforts; and all were concerned to 
further the interests of the Company as far as lay within their 
power. As the Acting-Chairman of the Co-Partnership Com- 
mittee, he paid a tribute to the Committee, and thanked its 
members for the great support they afforded him. They con- 
stituted a very happy family, anxious to work for the good of 
the Company, though not forgetting, at the same time, the in- 
terests of the men. He felt confident that if there were through- 
out every industry in the British Isles an attitude similar to 
that which prevailed in the Gas Industry, the state of their 
industries would be very different from their present position. 
The men in the Company’s service realized the keen competition 
of electricity; they felt that the electrical industry was being 
boosted in an unscrupulous manner, and that the sooner those 
responsible were brought to book, the better. The workers in 
bo gas industry realize that 113,000 people are employed 
therein. 

The Secretary (Mr. K. Leslie Mortimore, A.C.A.) also re- 
sponded to the vote of thanks, and assured the meeting that 
everybody concerned appreciated the very kind remarks which 
had been made with regard to their efforts. 

On the motion of Mr. E. A. Pierce, seconded by Captain 
H. F. Wikrnson, a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
the Chairman and his co-Directors for their conduct of the 
Company’s affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN, responding, said it might appear to some 
people that a vote of thanks to the Directors was. really a small 
matter, but he confessed that the Directors would have missed 
it if it were omitted, so that they did appreciate it. 

The meeting then closed. 





Parliamentary Intelligence 
[From Our Special Correspondents.] 
House of Lords. 4 


Special Orders. 


Special Orders on the application of the Shrewsbury Gaslight 
Company and the Chertsey Gas Consumers’ Company, Ltd., 
have been laid before the House, and referred to the Special 
Orders Committee. 





House of Commons. 
Private Bills. 


The Ventnor Urban District Council Bill, which provides for 
the transfer of the water undertaking of the Ventnor Gas and 
Water Company to the Urban District Council has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Unopposed Bills, as the only peti- 
tion against it, that of the Southern Railway Company, has now 
been withdrawn. 

Special Orders. 


The Chertsey Gas Consumers’ Company’s Special Order has 
been presented and ordered to lie upon the table. 











Chester United Gas Company. 


Another Year of Success. 


The Annual Me eting of the Chester United Gas Company was 


held at the Company’s Offices, Chester House, Northgate Street, 
on Thursday, Feb. 


tors, presiding. Other Directors present were: Mr. J. 


Gamon (Deputy-Chairman), Alderman T. Gibbons Frost, Mr. 


R. Farmer, Mr. L. M. Synge, and Mr. T. Golder. 


Sir JoHNn Frost, in moving the adoption of the report and 
1930, said: 
We have incurred no capital expenditure during the year, but 
have reduced the debit balance at capital account to just over 
£6500 by the same allowance for depreciation as in previous 
In examining revenue account, I will first draw your at- 
Sales of gas, at £69,000, are better 


statement of accounts for the year ended Dec. 31, 


years. 
tention to the receipts side. 
by £300, the quantity sold being increased by 1} million c.ft. 


Proceeds of coke sales have improved by £3000, the quantity 
sold being greater by over 800 tons, and throughout most of 
It is encouraging 
in our own area, for 


the year we obtained a slightly higher price. 
to experience more demand, especially 
this clean, smokeless fuel. 


Dealing with our revenue expenditure, coal costs are up by 
We have carbonized 1000 tons more coal, the 


over £1700. 
quantity of coal gas made being greater by 12 million c.ft., 


and our contract prices for coal have been a little higher than 
owing to a 
smaller proportion of water gas made, the two items, coal and 

involving increased costs for carbonizing material 
In the figure against works and plant repair and 
maintenance, which includes, as before, depreciation allowances, 


the previous year. Oil and coke show a saving, 
oil together, 
of £1400. 


credited to capital account, there are no unusual charges, the 
general repairs and renewals being a little higher than in 1929. 
On the other hand, our expenditure on distribution is less. 
After allocation to special purposes fund of 1 p.ct. of our paid- 
up capital, 
£1270 above that of the previous year, and as the receipts are 


better by £2790, the balance is just over £1500 in excess of the 


net revenue account we show a substantial 
loans, 


1929 figure. At 
saving on interest on temporary 


thereon. 
on debenture and preference stocks and appropriation of the 
amount required for the usual dividend on ordinary stock, the 
carry-forward balance will stand at a little over £9900. 


Mr. J. P. Gamon seconded, and the report and accounts 
were adopted. 
On the motion of Sir JoHN Frost, seconded by Mr. J. P. 


Gamon, the following resolution was carried: That dividends 
be and they are hereby declared as follows—viz. : 
4 p.ct. on £52,500 preference stock, in respect of the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, the same having been already paid; also a divi- 
dend in respect of the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1930, at the rate 
of 2} p.ct. on £157,150 ordinary stock of the Company, making, 
with the interim dividend paid, at the rate of 2} p.ct., a total 
dividend of 5 p.ct. for the year 1930, and in accordance with 
Section 6, Chester Gas Act, 1922, an additional dividend on the 


ordinary stock of the Company at the rate of ? p.ct. in respect 
of the selling price of gas during the year 1930 having been 
below the basic price. 








Liverpool Company’s Successful Year. 


Increase of 18,000 in Appliances Sent Out. 


A satisfactory year’s working, with sales of gas almost as 
high as in 1929, when an exceptionally cold February was 
largely responsible for an unprecedented demand, was reviewed 
by Mr. H. Wave Deacon, Chairman of the Liverpool Gas Com- 
pany, at the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of the Company 
on Feb. 17 at the Offices, Duke Street, Liverpool. 

The Chairman was supported by Mr. Alfred Tyrer (Deputy- 
a Mr. Ernest Bateson, Dr. G. C. Clayton, Captain 

. W. Jacob, and Mr. Harold Taylor (Directors). 

“The notice convening the meeting was read by the SecreTaRY 
anp TreasurReR (Mr. J. Sandon Stubbs). The Directors’ report 
and statement of accounts were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the Directors’ re- 
port and accounts, said: The sale of gas depends very largely 
upon the amount of gas apparatus which is supplied by the 
Company or bought by consumers. We have now on the town 
a very large quantity of apparatus for the use of gas, and more 
are constantly being installed. During the year, for instance, 
there has been an increase of over 18,000 in the number of gas 
cookers, gas fires, radiators, &c., supplied on simple hire or 
purchased from the Company. This is a very large number, 
and we look forward to a corresponding increase in the future 
gas consumption. 

There is another matter to which I may refer before speaking 
of the accounts in detail. A year ago I mentioned that we had 
been experimenting with the object of making a smokeless fuel 
that would ignite fairly easily and burn well in an ordinary 
grate, and that we had ordered ‘the necessary plant for making 
it on a larger scale. This plant has recently been put to work, 
and we are now able to turn out the fuel in considerable quan- 
tities 


The new fuel has been registered under the name “* Dryco,” 





12—Sir JouN Frost, Chairman of the Direc- 


you will see that our total revenue expenditure is 


consequent on the 
gradual reduction of our bank overdraft and the lower charges 
After allowing for payment of interest and dividend 


A dividend of 
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and we have very little doubt that it will meet with 


1 ve , 
favourable reception. he 
Repucep Prick oF Gas. 

The total expenditure is £1,221,374. On the credit side of 


the account the total income from the sale of gas is rathe 
less than it was in 1929, being £1,164,951, against £1, 188,441— 
a difference of £23,490. You may possibly remember t!: at for 
the first part of 1929 the price of gas to consumers t! ‘rough 
ordinary meters was 76d. per therm, whereas this year we have 
supplied it during the whole year at 74d. That difference of 

02d. in price means a reduction of £14,000 in the income for 
the portion of the year mentioned; the remaining £8000 repre- 
sents the decrease in quantity sold. 

Residual products, apart from ammonia, have done better for 
us, both coke and tar showing an increase over the correspond- 
ing amounts for 1929. 

The total income for the year was £1,423,292, and deducting 
expenditure we have a balance of £201,918 to carry to net 
revenue account. 

The net revenue account shows after paying final dividends 
due on the preference stock, and the half-year’s interim dividend 
on the ordinary stock, together with the interest on debentures 
and mortgages for the year, there is a balance of £172,850. Out 
of this, of course, I shall recommend a dividend at the rate of 
3 p.ct. for the half-year, carrying forward a balance of £108,473, 
as against £109,330 brought in. 

Mr. ALtrrepD Tyrer (Deputy-Chairman) seconded the resolution 
for the adoption of the report and accounts, which was carried 


unanimously. 

The CuatRMAN then moved: ‘* That a dividend be declared for 
the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1930, of 3 p.ct. on the ordinary 
stock of the Company, such dividend to be payable on the 20th 
day of February, less income-tax. 

This resolution was also carried unanimously. 





Gas Company Results in 1930. 


Aberystwyth. 


The Directors of the Aberystwyth Gas Company report that 
Mr. Henry Woodall, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of Mr. Henry 
Woodall as Managing Director, and will offer himself for elec- 
tion at the annual meeting. It is proposed to pay the usual 
dividends on March 1, as follows: On the original shares at the 
rate of 15 p.ct. per annum, on the new shares at the rate of 
10; p.ct. per annum, on the preference shares at the rate of 
5 p.ct. per annum, and on the debenture bonds (interest) at the 
rate of 4) p.ct. per annum, all less income-tax. 


Blyth. 


The revenue of the Blyth Gas Company amounts to £42, 950, 
and the expenditure to £33,584, leaving a profit on the year’s 
working of £9365. The Directors recommend that a dividend 
of 3% p.ct., less income-tax, on the ordinary stock be paid, 
making with the interim dividend paid in August last £7 15s. 
p.ct. for the year 1930, and that the balance of £6885 be carried 
forward to the next account. 


Leatherhead. 


The Directors of the Leatherhead Gas and Lighting Com- 
pany present the following report for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1920. During the year a further sum of £12,135 debenture stock 
bearing interest at 5} p.ct. per annum has been issued at par. 
This stock is redeemable, at the option of the Company, be- 
tween 1945 and 1955. The sale of gas during the year shows 
an increase of 3 p.ct., and the Company’s mains have been ex- 
tended 5333 yards, and the number of new services has been 
increased by 223. After providing for interest, interim divi- 
dend, and all other charges, the accounts show a balance ol 
£5779. The Directors recommend the payment of further divi- 
dends at the rate of 3 p.ct. and 3} p.ct. on the preference stocks, 
making the maximum rates of 6 p.ct. and 6} p.ct. per annum 
respectively on those stocks, and 44 p.ct., making with the in- 
terim dividend of 2} p.ct. paid in September, 7 p.ct. per annum 
on the ordinary shares. These dividends (less tax) will absorb 
£4511, and leave £1268 to be carried forward to the next 
account. 


Sheppy. 


The sales of gas by the Sheppy Gas Company show a slight 
increase compared with the last year. Having regard to the 
very large increase in the sales of gas during the year 1929, the 
Directors consider the position very satisfactory. A reduction 
in the price of gas was made during the early part of the year 
of O'4d. per therm. There has been a satisfactory addition 
for the year to the number of the Company’s consumers, and 
in the number of gas appliances sold and on hire. Interim 
dividends were paid, less income-tax, for the first half-year 
ended June 30, 1930, of 4 p.ct. per annum on the “ A” pre- 
ference shares, 5} p.ct. per annum on the consolidated ordinary 
stock, and 6 p.ct. per annum on the preference stock; and the 
Directors now recommend the payment of dividends for the 
half-year ended Dec. 81, 1930, of 4 p.ct. per annum on the 
“A” preference shares, 5} p.ct. per annum on the consoli- 
dated ordinary stock, and 6 p.ct. per annum on the preference 
stock, less income-tax. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE 


Nottingham Gas Conspiracy Cases 


Eight of the Accused Plead Guilty 


The cases in which nine defendants who had been on bail were 
indicted for defrauding the Nottingham Corporation Gas De- 
partment of £63,585 during a period of ten years came on for 
jearing before Mr. Justice Talbot at Nottingham Assizes on 
Thursday last, when there were unanticipated developments, 
eight of the accused pleading guilty. These were Leonard 
Walter Garland Ball, 42, who had been chief clerk in the office 
of the Gas Engineer and General Manager; Walter Ball, 56, 
manager to a large local firm of plumbers’ merchants; Henry 
Rowland Deeley, 55, merchant; Harry Wright Gardiner, 53, 
ironmonger; John Ernest Allen, 47, builder; Frank Mullis, 68, 
proprietor; Perey Sisson, 30, master plumber, and _his brother, 
Alfred Sisson, 44, also a master plumber. Henry Flint Scotton, 
47, a director of a Nottingham firm of slate and timber mer- 
chants, was the only one of the prisoners to enter a plea of not 
guilty. 

There were in all 165 charges embodied in the indictments 
upon which the accused were arraigned. Leonard Ball, who 
had been alleged to be the chief agent in the conspiracy, pleaded 
guilty to false pretences and falsification of accounts, and all 
tne others, except Scotton, entered a similar plea in regard to 
the other counts. Allen qualified his plea, however, by averring 
that he had been guilty of conspiracy only with Leonard 
Ball. Gardiner denied conspiracy, but, like Allen, all the others 
admitted conspiracy, but with Leonard Ball only. Allen ad- 
mitted the charges of false pretences. Mullis denied stealing 
any moneys of the Corporation, but admitted false pretences. 
Gardiner and Scotton denied the charges of conspiracy, Walter 
Ball, Deeley, Allen, Mullis, and the two Sissons pleading guilty 
to conspiracy with Leonard Ball only. 

Mr. A. Warp said that, subject to his Lordship’s approval, 
the prosecution agreed to accept the pleas which had been 
entered by the prisoners and offer no evidence upon the other 
counts in the indictments. 

As sentences would not be passed upon the eight who had 
pleaded guilty until the trial of Scotton had been completed, 
Mr. FLowers asked, on behalf of Walter Ball, that he should 
be allowed to be released on bail, but the Judge declined to 
accede to the request. 


Tue Case AGAINST SCOTTON. 


Mr. Warp proceeded to detail the case against Scotton, ex- 
plaining that he was not going to offer any evidence against 
the accused on the charge of larceny. There were, however, 
six charges to be investigated of obtaining from the Corporation 
money by means of false pretences. Prisoner sent invoices to the 
Corporation which pretended that certain goods had been de- 
livered by his firm, Messrs. H. & M. Lewis, of Nottingham, 
whereas no such goods were delivered. No money was due upon 
such invoices, but the Corporation parted with its money be- 
lieving that the goods had been delivered. In regard to a 
further six charges of converting the money of the Corporation, 
the same facts showed that it was converted to the use of 
Leonard Ball. Scotton’s conspiracy charges would be limited 
to Leonard Ball and Allen. The prosecution suggested that 
there had been a conspiracy between Leonard Ball, Allen, 
and Scotton to commit a cunning fraud upon the Corporation, 
and that they had obtained between them £18,700, extending 
from the end of 1920 down to May, 1930. All the six sums 
had been obtained through the defendants sending false in- 
voices to the Department, whereby Scotton pretended that his 
Company had supplied goods over the whole period amounting 
to no less than £79385. The Jury would hear that 158 false 
invoices were sent out by the Company, and the Corporation 
never had a pennypiece worth of the goods shown on the in- 
voices, which passed as though they were genuine and were paid 
for by the Gas Department. 


A Weattoy Man. 


Before an order was sent away it had to be countersigned 
by the Manager or the chief clerk himself, and upon each order 
was the name of the depét to which the goods had to be de- 
livered. Everything delivered at the several works was en- 
tered upon delivery sheets which were sent to the head office. 
If the system of dealing with accounts which had been in 
vogue had been carried out by honest people, it was cast iron. 
Everybody trusted Leonard Ball. If anybody saw initials on 
invoices a second time they would not be queried because there 
came a time when he worked as order clerk and chief clerk. 
He received an extra £2 a week, making his salary about £810 
ayear. Unfortunately for the Gas Department and the citizens, 
within 12 months of coming back from the war he started a 
System of fraud, and found ready assistants in Scotton and 
Allen. Tradesmen were pretending to send goods, and when 
the inoney was taken from the Corporation Leonard Ball signed 
the invoices as though the order had been properly executed, 
Whereas the goods had never been received. From 1920 Scotton 
and Allen were lending themselves to the frauds. They were 
the earliest two men involved. The frauds started in a small 


but successful way, and increased till, with Scotton alone, there 
were 158 false documents. Allen’s frauds were only made pos- 
sible because of Scotton’s frauds. Allen obtained £10,800 from 
the Corporation, £18,700 representing the amount which had 
been obtained by these two men. No one knew what proportion 
Leonard Ball had. Allen, because of Scotton’s frauds, was able 
to get certain builders’ goods. Allen, a master builder, knew 
that Leonard Ball was buying property which Alien repaired. 
At the time of his arrest Allen was actually building for Leonard 
Ball a house costing £3000 at Radcliffe-on-Trent, near Not- 
tingham—and all for this clerk on £300 a year. Allen was using 
goods for Ball which he obtained from Scotton, and Scotton 
was getting his bills paid through false invoices rendered to 
the Corporation. The Jury would be astonished to know that 
at the time of Ball’s arrest he had accumulated so much wealth 
that he was the owner of 53 houses and shops in Nottingham, 
besides two businesses, all of which could be directly traced to 
the period of the frauds. The gross annual income of the 53 
properties was £1328. Besides this, Ball established a ladies 
outfitters’ business in Nottingham, in the name of Mrs. Keeling, 
with his sister-in-law as manager. He had another business 
at Ilkeston in the name of Madam Beryl. The case for the 
prosecution against Scotton was that the slates, bricks, tiles, 
sinks, timber, and other things used for the repair of Ball’s 
properties came from Scotton. 

In illustration of Scotton’s alleged fraudulent intention, Counsel 
pointed out the significant fact that, although Lewis’s had a com- 
plete double entry system of book-keeping, these transactions did 
not appear. Only once or twice in ten years had Scotton taken 
a delivery ticket. He knew that he had entered false goods 
in the day book of the firm, because, with the exception of five 
cases, he made the day book to agree with false invoices sent 
to the Corporation. 

Mr. J. D. Cassexts, K.C., on behalf of Scotton, asked for his 
release on bail that he might be consulted in regard to the de- 
tails of his defence; and his Lordship acceded to the applica- 
tion, conditional upon the defendant remaining at the disposal 
of the Chief Constable. 

Mr. JoHN WILKINSON’sS EVIDENCE. 

The further hearing of the case against Scotton was then 
adjourned until Friday, when, Mr. Ward having concluded his 
opening address, which had lasted for three hours, Mr. John 
Wilkinson, Engineer and General Manager of the Gas Depart- 
ment, was called. He repeated the evidence which he gave 
before the Magistrates as to the system followed in relation 
to the placing of orders for goods, and as to Leonard Ball he 
afforded the information that at the time of the accused’s 
arrest there was an application before the Salaries Committee 
of the Corporation for increasing Ball’s salary, which would 
make it about £400 per annum. Mr. Wilkinson added: ‘I 
regarded Leonard Ball as my own son and trusted him ab- 
solutely.’’ The Gas Department dealt with £40,000 worth of 
materials a month, which involved some 600 invoices. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Cassels, witness agreed that the 
case had disclosed a great deal which was unknown to him 
during the years that Leonard Ball was in the employ of the 
Gas Department. 

Mr. Cassets: Your system has been one which has not been 
always regularly observed?—Quite true, but unknowing to 


e. 
Neither was your system such that it would discover that 
there had been supplied to the Gas Department, and received 
by the Department, goods for which there had been no official 
order ?—That is wrong. The absence of an official order would 
be detected at the end of the month, when the invoices were 
checked with the goods received sheet and the order book. 

Do you pin your faith to the accuracy of the ‘ goods 
received ”’ sheet ?—Yes. , 

Yet the fact is that Leonard Ball has succeeded in going 
clean through that system and robbing the Gas Department 
of £63,000 ?—Yes. 

While you were trusting him and regarding him as a servant 
in authority with limitation for ten years, according to this 
case he has been engaged in an elaborate system of fraud on 
the Gas Department. Have you ever suspected it?—I have 
not. 

No one else in your Department suspected it or any member 
of the Gas Committee ?>—Not to my knowledge. 

Whether you are blaming anyone else or not, you must now 
be blaming yourself for failing to observe any of these irregu- 
larities?—I blame myself to some extent, but it is difficult to 
guard against confederates outside your own premises. 

Very difficult, too, for tradesmen to know whether any officials 
of your Department are acting dishonestly or not ?—Yes, but 
it is their duty to act on the ordeys. 

Had Leonard Ball power to sign your name?—Yes, if he 
were acting at any time in the absence of the chief clerk, or 
if I were away. 

And that would be with authority ?—Yes, 
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An official order bearing your name, written by Leonard Ball 
and bearing his initials, would be a sufficient authority to a 
trader upon which to act?—There would be no necessity for 
an order to bear his initials if he had signed my name. 

His LorpsHie: Would anybody sign your name in writing 
without putting a letter beneath it?—They ought not to. 

Mr. CasseLs stated that he would call evidence to show that 
goods were ordered, many of them over the telephone, from 
the works and collected on Ball’s authority. They had no know- 
ledge as to what Ball afterwards did with these goods. They 
knew, however, that there had been deliveries by the firm into 
the Corporation Gas Department of pitch pine logs, floor boards, 


c. 

Mr. Warp: Could Leonard Ball have carried out these 
frauds by himself? 

Mr. Cassets: Is that not an expression of opinion? 

His Lorpsuip: Very likely it is. I think it is quite a proper 
question. Mr. Wilkinson can express his opinion whether it 
is right or wrong. 

Mr. Wilkinson: Unless L. Ball had an accomplice outside, no 
bogus invoices would have come in. 

Mr. Cassets (to Mr. Wilkinson): Has Leonard Ball any right 
or authority to agree to goods being substituted for those which 
he orders?—No; neither have I 

Mr. R. M. Wilkinson, Assistant Engineer, and son of the 
last witness, bore out his father’s statement as to the initialling 
system of invoices for goods ordered by the Department. Wit- 
ness did not put his initials on the invoices for payment un- 
less he saw his other sets of initials there. 

Mr. Cassets: So Ball has been deceiving you for years and 
using you as a tool ?—Yes. 

d, of course, none knew better than Ball?—Yes. 

Then he has succeeded with your innocent help of defrauding 
the Gas Department of £63,000? 

His Lorpsuip (to witness): I don’t see what use your stage 
is, for it means no more than you had seen the other initials. 

Mr. R. H. Mason, Corporation Accountant, repeated the evi- 
dense which he gave before the Magistrates. 

Mr. CASSELS, cross-examining Mr. Mason, asked: Does the 
same system of checking accounts still operate that was in 
—— when Ball successfully defrauded the Corporation ?— 

es. 

When Leonard Ball put his initials on an invoice somebody 
else put his initials on to show that Leonard Ball had put his 
initials on? [Laughter.] 

Witness controverted the accuracy of this description. 

Mr. Cassets: The third initials that went on were those of 
one of the Wilkinsons?—Yes. 

What did that convey to you?—It conveyed to me that they 
had examined the invoice and that to the best of their know- 
ledge the goods had been received and the invoice was in order. 

You know after this shocking discovery that Leonard Ball 
had been deceiving the whole Department ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

And then you would be the person to sign the cheque, and 
on your signature the money would go out from the bank ?— 
There would also be the signature of the City Treasurer. 

In reply to further questions, Mr. Mason admitted that the 
City Treasurer’s name to cheques was put on by a rubber stamp. 

Mr. Casses said that all payments which had been made by 
the Corporation had been payments made to Messrs. H. & M. 
Lewis, and they had passed through the firm’s banking ac- 
count. What he desired to establish was that Scotton never 
received a pennypiece of the money. 

In further cross-examination, Mr. Mason said that there was 
a system in existence of auditing the accounts of the Gas De- 
partment by two prominent accountants in Nottingham. They 
must also have been deceived, as they would not go into a 
great mass of detail. Asked whether Leonard Ball knew there 
uever was an audit which included a comparison of invoices, 
orders, and goods received sheet, witness said that Ball could 
have no conception of the policy adopted by the accountants. 

His Lorpsuip said if there had been an analysis, a correct 
test by comparison, something must have been found out long 
ago. The fact is those invoices included many goods which were 
not entered in the receipt sheets. 

Witness: They came to my office perfectly in order. 

His Lorpsuip: If the auditors had seen whether the articles 
which were initialled were correct, then things would have been 
found out earlier. It all depends on whether the initials accu- 
rately represented the goods invoiced had been ordered and 
actually receive. If they did not,’ the system was worthless. 

The trial of Scotton was resumed on Saturday and again ad- 
journed, he being meanwhile admitted to bail until Monday. 
During the third day’s proceedings, among the witnesses called 
was John William. Fell, Superintendent at the Basford Gas- 
Works, who said that when he needed ney stores he made out 
a requisition which was sent to the head office of the Depart- 
ment. There were three gatemen at the works, and when goods 
were delivered the gatemen on duty would take a note of them 
and the name of the tradesmen, and enter the details in a 
day book. Those details were entered upon a goods received 
sheet, which was sent to the head office. 

Mr. Fiint: Have you ever known goods to be delivered to 
your works which have not been recorded on the goods received 
sheet >—-There may have been instances. 

Large quantities?—No, not very large. 

Has there ever been an occasion upon which a load of timber 

has been brought and not recorded?—No, I do not see how 
such a thing would be possible. 
_ Witness added that he was certain from reference to his de- 
livery sheets that the goods described in the invoices of Messrs. 
Lewis had not been received at the Basford Gas-Works. 

Mr. Cassets called witness’s attention to consignments of 
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wagon sides ordered from Lewis’s and sent from Hull op 
Nov. 30, 1926, and Feb. 1, 1927. At first Fell could iind no 
record of these, but it struck him, he said, that som: tim 
would elapse before the arrival of timber from Hull, anc whey 
the records for a few days subsequently were searched ntries 
which appeared to correspond to goods for these detailed by 
Messrs. Lewis were found. 

Frederick William Beacher, a gateman at the Basford Works 
said that since the proceedings had been instituted he had 
searched the books there to see if goods charged for in fourteen 
instances had been received, and found that they had not been 
delivered. 

Mr. George Curtis, Superintendent at the Woodborougi: Road 
Distribution Stores, described the method of accounting fo; 
goods received, which included troughing used by the Gas 
Department. No large troughing had been used during the 
last ten years. The Department would use about 1000 {t. per 
day of small troughing. He could find no record of the goods 
mentioned in certain instances which had been produced dur. 
ing the hearing of the case having been received at Wood. 
borough Road, and he had never known a case of goods being 
received at his dep6t and not entered on the goods received 
sheet. Concerning invoices for large and medium troughing, 
witness said that he had not received any large troughing 
during the last ten years. 

Mr. Cassets: You are satisfied that Allen has been paid for 
vast quantities of troughing which has never been received ?— 

es. 

As well as quantities of medium troughing ?—Yes. 

Do you know how much troughing Ailen delivered during 
1930 ?—I believe it would amount to 27,000 ft. a month. 

Mr. Curtis further explained, in answer to questions in cross- 
examination, that he never sent any requisitions to the office 
of the Department for troughing, such troughing always form- 
ing a matter of contracts. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ward, witness said that until these 
proceedings were instituted he had always regarded Allen as 
an honest tradesman. 

Other officials at the Woodborough Road depét gave evidence 
as to the system adopted there of checking deliveries, and other 
testimony was forthcoming as to the practical impossibility of 
goods being received at other gas stations without a record 
being made as to their delivery. 


“Invoices SmMuGGLED IN.” 


Mr. E. C. Tydeman, Chartered Accountant, who had made 
an exhaustive examination of the accounts, expressed his con- 
viction that under the system in vogue at the gas offices the 
fraudulent invoices involved in the case had been smuggled 
in by Leonard Ball. 

Mr. Cassens: He was a man who had to operate very skil- 
fully in the matter of the invoices when he knew he was using 
these invoices for his fraud?—Yes, he took special precaution 
in these cases. 

Is there anything to show that these invoices have been be- 
fore the Gas Committee ?—Oh, yes, they went before the Com- 
miltee with the genuine ones. 

What is there to show that the Committee have actually 
looked at them?—The Chairman of the Committee affixes his 
initials on the covered statement showing the total of the 
number of the invoices submitted. , 

So this once more is a case of initials being upon everything. 
There is nothing to show that the Committee have ever ex- 
een these invoices?—They would have had them before 
them. 

How did Leonard Ball manage to avoid detection by the 
Committee ?—If the Committee found an invoice was initialled 
by the Manager or the Under Manager they would never have 
questioned them. 

Then Ball succeeded in getting hold of an invoice he knew 
he was using for his fraud. He would then get Mr. Wilkinson’s 
initials upon it without any difficulty ?—He would put them in 
with a large number of others. He was never tripped up. 

He might have been tripped up any minute ?—Yes. 

And your investigations show that the total amount of money 
that has been abstracted from the Gas Department is £63,000?— 
It is more than that. 

Mr. Warp, interposing, said that the total sum involved was 
£67,900. 

Mr. Cassets (to witness): 
right through ?—Yes. 

You mentioned that Ball smuggled the invoices in instead of 
allowing them to pass through the office?—He kept them away 
from the ordinary channels. He kept them away from clerks 
junior to himself. 

Who exercised control over these invoices?—He had them 
locked up in his own possession. , 

lt was a suspicion aroused in someone in authority as to his 
possession of a large quantity of property which led to an 
investigation?—I understand that was so. ! 

What did your investigation show with regard to Allen? 
Did you find that a large amount of money had been paid to 
Allen for goods which had never been received ?—That is so. 

Do investigations show that by means of the fraudulent 
scheme engineered and managed by Leonard Ball inside the 
offices, materials were charged for and paid for in the contract 
by the Corporation to Allen, although in fact he had not sup- 
plied the materials at all?—Materials on the contract did not 
enter into the fraudulent operations. Materials supplied under 
contract would not be handled by the Gas Department. 

Did you find in your investigations that the Gas Department 
had paid twice for the same goods?—In the case of troughing 


It was more than £100 a week 
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it appezrs that Allen received timber, and a second payment 
vag Made. 

wot course, the engineering chief of this fraud would be Leonard 
Ball inside the office?—Yes, you may call him that. 

Bernard Henry Ball, brother of Leonard Ball, but no relation 
of Walter Ball, was the next witness, who, having been in the 
employ of Allen for seven and a half years, spoke to various 
transactions in regard to the delivery of goods to Allen. 


Monday’s Proceedings. 


Bernerd Henry Ball continued his evidence, stating that no 
large troughing was done in Allen’s yard when he was in the 
employ of accused. Some medium troughing was, however, 
made in the yard while he was there, amounting to about 
5900 ft., the timber being obtained from Messrs. Lewis. Leonard 
Ball used to give the orders for the timber. When timber was 
received from Messrs. Lewis witness never had any delivery 
note, but when goods were sent to Allen’s yard upon an official 
order he did receive such a delivery note. He had access to 
all Allen’s books except those relating to his dealings with the 
Corporation relating to the George Street office and part of 
the Woodborough Road depét. He never knew what cheques 
were received from the Gas Department, but in regard to other 
customers’ accounts he always received cheques himself. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Cassels, witness admitted that 
he got his position with Allen through his brother, Leonard 
Ball. His brother occasionally visited the premises to see Allen. 
It occurred to him first in 1929 that there was something wrong 
in regard to the business between Allen and his brother. He 
came to the conclusion that Allen was receiving money 
from the Corporation for what he was not doing. Allen, who 
was receiving more from the Corporation than from any other 
customers, was doing work on Ball’s properties without any 
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charge being made. Witness did not say anything to his brother 
about what goods had been delivered. When he found that 
there was no entry in the books he came to the conclusion that 
a false invoice had been sent to the Department. When 
he mentioned the matter to Allen the latter said it was all 
right. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ward, witness explained that he de- 
livered at the offices in George Street certain invoices for goods 
supplied to the Department, but he did not know how certain 
invoices were sent which were made out by Allen himself. 
There was nothing in Allen’s books to show that he owed any- 
thing to Messrs. Lewis for troughing, but there were entries 
in regard to all other transactions with purchasers. 

Among the subsequent witnesses was Charles Cassidy, a 
former motor driver for Allen, who said he used to fetch 
materials from Messrs. Lewis’s dep6t, and sometimes they were 
used on Ball’s property. When they were for other jobs he 
always got a delivery ticket, but never in the case of materials 
used on Ball’s property. On those occasions the entries made 
in the books were ‘‘ Nottingham Gas Department.’’ Witness 
spoke to visiting the house which Leonard Ball was having 
built for himself, and taking with him there doors which were 
obtained from Messrs. Lewis. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Cassels, witness said he was cer- 
tain that he mentioned Leonard Ball’s name to Scotton when 
calling upon certain occasions for goods at Messrs. Lewis’s. 
Witness could not help suspecting, he said, that there was some- 
thing wrong about these transactions and that goods were ob- 
tained by Allen for Ball’s properties, which goods were being 
charged for to the Corporation. 

The further hearing of the case against Scotton was then ad- 
journed until Tuesday, and had not concluded at the time of 
our going to press. 





Assessment of Bournemouth Gas Company’s Property 


A special sitting of the Poole Quarter Sessions opened on 
Feb. 18, when the Recorder (Mr. Harry Geen) considered an 
appeal by the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company against 
the decision of the East Dorset Assessment Committee relating 
to the assessment of the Company’s property in Poole. 

On Friday the case for the appellants was opened by Mr. 
Comyns Carr, K.C., who explained that the Gas Company 
was appealing against the Assessment Committee’s figure of 
£35,000 for valuation purposes as being too high, while the 
Poole Borough Council was appealing against that figure as 
being too low. The Council suggested the figure of £47,000, 
while the Company’s figure was £22,282. _ ° 

The appeal, said Mr. Comyns Carr, was in respect of premises 
occupied by the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company, which 
were partly in Poole and partly in adjoining districts. Like 
many similar undertakings the whole premises covered a con- 
siderable area under a considerable number of rating authori- 
ties, and more than one Assessment Committee, which imme- 
diately created a difficulty. In considering cases of this kind 
the first essential was to see that the value of the whole total 
was not exceeded by any part of the undertaking. The Com- 
pany had a water undertaking, as well as a gas undertaking, 
but all parties were agreed as to the water undertaking. The 
whole of the Company’s undertaking—gas and water—was 
valued by the rating authority at £47,000. ‘The Company ap- 
peaied against this figure, and they had proposed a figure of 
£22,282. The Assessment Committee decided upon a figure of 
£35,000. They also agreed to the separation of the two under- 
takings. They fixed the value of the water undertaking at 
£3728, to which all parties agreed. They fixed the gas under- 
taking at £31,272, which was agreed to by neither the Company 
nor the Poole Council, and was the subject of the appeal. 

Mr. Comyns Carr quoted a number of authorities as to the 
principles upon which valuation should be made on undertakings 
of this kind. On the question of the value of the parts not 
exceeding the value of the whole, he said that unfortunately 
the Court was not bound by what other Assessment Committees 
had done nor even what other Quarter Sessions had decided. 
On the question of fixing the valuation of the undertaking on 
the working over a given period, he claimed it should be taken 
on actual figures, and not, as had been done by the rating 
authority, on an estimate based upon “‘ he did not know what. 

The vastly greater proportion of the manufacturing part of 
the undertaking was in Poole, and only a small part of the 
profitable mains were in the borough. The adoption of the 
“eontractors’ principle ” of valuation of these works would 
result either in leaving very little valuation for Bournemouth 
and other rating authorities served by the Company, or else the 
valuation of this part of the undertaking at more than the 
whole. ” 

Regarding the business of the Company, Counsel said they 
had to consider the competition of other methods of heating 
and also the competition of electricity, with its free publicity 
afforded by a Minister of the Crown—[laughter]—adding that 
this was not the first Minister to give such publicity. Con- 
tinuing, he remarked in reference to residuals that there was 
a very considerable reduction in the demand for sulphate of 
ammonia, one of the principal residuals. The valuers, he sug- 
gested, might have been misled by the apparatus seen at the 
works, which was not fully in use—having been installed for the 
needs of the future. Giving details of the Company’s statement 
of receipts and expenditure, Mr. Comyns Carr said that the risks 
of casualties and stoppages were greater than in pre-war days. 


Unfortunately, there was more risk of strikes, particularly in 
the coal trade. The volume of road traffic gave a greater risk 
of damage to mains and, particularly in large towns, there was 
increased danger of explosions. The construction of the roads 
also considerably increased the cost of replacing and repairing 
mains over that of pre-war days. 

Evidence was given in considerable detail by Mr. Edwin 
Humphry Noel Ride as to how he arrived at the figures of valua- 
tion claimed by the Company. -He said he had 30 years’ ex- 
perience of the valuation of property for rating purposes, in- 
cluding a great many gas undertakings. In 1927 the total 
valuation of the Gas Company’s property was £42,579, of which 
£20,612 represented both the gas and water undertaking in 
Poole, which figure was agreed to. On the re-valuation, the 
property in Poole went up to £47,109, and this increase in 
Poole represented more than two-thirds of the total increased 
rateable value of the whole of the Company’s undertaking 
throughout the whole area. 

Describing his method of arriving at a valuation, the witness 
said he had examined the valuation statement of the Com- 
mittee, and there were no gross receipts shown—only an esti- 
mate on an imaginary number of therms sold. His own figures 
were taken from the published accounts of 1928. 

Witness was questioned item by item as to his statement of 
valuation. This Company, he said, was highly mechanized. 
Machinery was used to keep down working expenses, but their 
complicated machinery led to higher repair figures. 

Mr. Ride said that the gross receipts were £481,289, which, 
deducting working expenses and maintenance, left net receipts, 
plus rates, at £117,664. He put the total rateable value of the 
whole of the Company’s undertaking—in and out of Poole—at 
£42,644, and calculated the Poole portion of the undertaking as 
£25,697. 

The hearing was continued on Feb. 14. 

At the re-opening the Recorder considered the objection of 
Mr. Comyns Carr that the Poole Council had no locus standi 
in the court, as, he argued, they were not represented at the 
appeal before the Assessment Committee. Mr. James Milne, 
the County Valuer, had been present at that appeal, but Mr. 
Comyns Carr argued that he did not represent the Poole Council. 
In support of this, minutes of the Assessment Committee were 
submitted 

Mr. J. E. Stncteton, K.C., for the Poole Town Council, said 
that Mr. Milne was appearing before the Assessment Committee 
in support of the valuation, which could only be put in the list 
by the rating authority. He argued that the Council availed 
themselves of Mr. Milne’s services—as they were entitled to 
do—and he became their agent. 

The Recorder decided that Mr. Milne had appeared repre- 
senting the Poole Council before the Assessment Committee. 
He remarked that he based his position very largely on a copy 
of the resolution which‘had been passed by the Council in which 
they accepted the services of the County Valuer for all pur- 
poses. The Poole Council, therefore, had the right to appear 
at that Court. 

The evidence of Mr. Ride was then resumed, and he was 
cross-examined by Mr. Titpestey Jones, for the Assessment 
Committee, as to the figures submitted by the Gas Company. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Ride continued through the 
afternoon. 


Fe in appeal was then adjourned to London on a date to be 
xed. 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


A spirit of hopelessness prevails on the Stock Exchange. 
Jobbers are no longer a ** market *”’ for stocks and shares; even 
small offerings cause them to mark down prices. Brokers are 
** pannicky ”’ and are afraid to make recommendations to their 
clients. 

All markets were affected, and the Gas Section was not as 
usual immune from the outside influence. Quite a number of 
stocks, apart from ex dividend quotations, were marked down. 
Bombay £1 shares fell 6d. to 15s.-17s.; European Stock 3 points 
to 97-107; Gas Light 4 p.ct. Consolidated Debenture 2 points to 
77-80, the 3 p.ct. to 59-62, and the 5 p.ct. Redeemable Deben- 
ture 1 point to 100-103. 

Imperial Continental Cap. were marked down 10 points to 
345-360; Primitiva 4 p.ct. Redeemable Debenture 1 point to 
82-85; South Metropolitan 3 p.ct. Debenture 1 point to 59-62, 
and South Suburban 5 p.ct. Debenture 1 point to 100-103. 

On the other hand, Primitiva 4 p.ct. Redeemable Debenture 
improved 1 point to 83-86, and Sheffield 4 p.ct. Debenture 1 
point to 78-80. In addition a remarkable rise took place in 
the Portsmouth Consolidated Stock, which was marked up 5 
points to 120-125 on an ex div. quotation. The following were 
among the ordinary dividend announcements for the past 
week : 


— os Year 1930 Year 1929. 

P.Ct P.Ct. P.Ct 
Bournemouth 5 p.ct 44 9 9 
” B 7 p.ct 34 7 7 
Derby Con. . 2 5 84 84 
Eastbourne A.. 43 84 84 
rr Ae 34 7 7 
East Hull Ord. 5 p.ct. ‘ 2k 5 5 
Harrogate Co. to p.ct. Max. 5 10 10 
Liverpool 5 p.ct. Ord 3 6 6 


i 


Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Feb. 23. 

The values of tar products are as follows: 

Pitch, 45s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, about 53d. per gallon f.o.b. 

Pure toluole, Is. lid. per gallon; pure benzole, about Is. 8d. 
per gallon; solvent naphtha, 95/160, about Is. 5d. per gallon; 
and pyridine bases, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gallon. 

All prices for spirits are ew sellers’ works. 





Tar Products in the Provinces, 
Feb. 23. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 18s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 
48s. to 48s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 43s. to 43s. 6d. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 6jd. 
to 1s. Tid. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 63d. to 73d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 24d. to 1s. 3d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, lld. to 1s. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid 
and salty, 33d. to 33d.; low gravity, 13d.; Scotland, 33d. to 
32d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 5gd. to 5jd. Carfbolie acid 
60’s., 1s. 2d. to Is. 2}d. Naphthalene, £10 to £12. Salts, £3 to 
£5, bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 2}d. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B ” quality, unsaleable. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 





Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, Feb. 21. 

While quotations for most products continue irregular, in- 
quiries are increasing in volume. Low gravity creosote (virgin) 
is quite scarce, and prices have increased fractionally. 

Pitch.—Business is dull; the value being nominal at 42s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. Glasgow for export, and about 42s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.r. works for home trade. habe: t 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification continues 
fairly steady at 2$d. to 23d. per gallon for prompt business and 


23d. to 3d. per gallon for forward. ; ; 
Creosote.—Virgin grades are not plentiful in this area, and 
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prices show a firmer tendency. B.E.S.A. Specification ji 23d, 
to 3d. per gallon; low gravity, 33d. to 33d. per gallon; and 
= oil, 3d. to 3}d. per gallon—all f.o.r. makers’ works jn 
yulk. 

Cresylic.—Stocks continue high, but quotations are un- 
changed. Pale, 97/99 p.ct., is 1s. 6d. to Is. 7d. per gallon; 
dark, 97/99 p.ct., Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. per gallon; and pale, 99/109 
p.ct., ls. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per gallon—all ex makers’ works. 

Crude naphtha.—Quotations are steady at 4d. to 44d. per 
gallon f.o.r. in buyers’ rail tanks. 

Solvent naphtha.—Few orders are being placed at present: 
90/160 is Is. 23d. to Is. 33d. per gallon; and 90/190, Is. to 
Is. Od. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—Business is spasmodic and value is about 
Is. 4d. per gallon f.o.r. works in bulk. 

Pyridines.—Unchanged with 90/160 at 8s. to 3s. 38d. per 
gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 
The following are considered to be the market prices at the 
present time: 





s. d. s. d. 
Crude benzole . o 74 too 84 per gallon at works 
Motor so ee Se ” ” 
Pure ; eS. 2. 


New Capital Issues. 


Preston Gas Company.—At an extraordinary meeting of the 
proprietors of the Preston Gas Company last week a resolution 
creating £938,003 of preference stock was duly passed, and we 
ee that an issue of this stock will be made at an early 
date. 





Contracts Advertised To-Day. 


Connersville Meter. 


The Corporation of Oldham invite tenders for the supply 
of a Connersville meter. [Advert. on p. 532.] 


Crane. 

__ The Corporation of Oldham invite tenders for a travelling 
jib crane, &c. [Advert on p. 532.] 

Electric Generating Set. 


The Oldham Gas-Works Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of an electric generating set. [Advert. on p. 532.] 
Exhausters, Compressors, Boosters, &c. 

The Corporation of Oldham invite tenders for the supply 
of exhausters and boosters. [Advert. on p. 532.] 

Cieneral Stores. 

The Gas Committee of the Halifax Corporation invite 
tenders for the supply of general stores. [Advert. on p. 532.] 
Valves, &c. 

The Gas Committee of the Halifax Corporation invite 
tenders for the supply of valves, &c. [Advert. on p. 582.] 
Pipes, &c. 

The Gas Committee of the Halifax Corporation invite 
tenders for the supply of pipes, &c. [Advert. on p. 532. | 
Retort Installation. 

The Wallasey Corporation invite tenders for a complete 


installation of vertical retorts, including coal and coke handling 
plant, &c. [Advert. on p. 532.] 


aati, 
eal 


Trade Notes. 


** Multi-Fiex ’’ All-British Tools. 


From Messrs. F. Gilman (B.S.T.), Ltd., we have received 
a new catalogue containing a complete list of the firm’s latest 
labour-saving devices for polishing, sanding, rasping, drilling, 
grinding, scraping, milling, die-sinking, &c. The makers of 
** Multi-flex ’’ Machines guarantee each electrical machine {or 
twelve months from date of sale. This guarantee covers the 
motor, starter, and other electrical equipment. The remainder 
of the machine is guaranteed against faulty material or bad 
workmanship, 
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AND SHARE LIST. 














Div.=10 p.ct. p.a. less tax and less tax on interim dividend. 





[For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 


Transact’ns 





Dividends. Rise Lowest and 
When Quota- or Highest 
Issue. (Share. o- = ‘ NAME, Bg Fall » — 
vidend. | Prey.| Last ‘eb. 20. _| During the 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. ao eee Wek. 
£ “le P-8- 5 p> 
171,978 | Stk. Feb. 5 5 Aldershot 5 p.e.max.C. . 18—78 ee | ée 
522,992 ” ” 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. . 15—80 ° ee 
1,551,868 ” Oct. 9 13 i Alliance & Dublin Ord. + | 100—105 102 
874,000 ’ Jan. 8 4 : 0. 4p.c.Deb.. . + | 7—T5 ov ‘a 
522,655 ” Aug. 28 7 Barnet Ord. 7p.c.. . + | 112-117 os ne 
800,000 1 Oct. 23 1/44 on Bombay, Ltd. . .. + + | 15/--11/ —-/6 15/9—16/- 
174,500 10 Aug. 14 9 9 (Bournemouth 5 b ©. . . « | 14b—154 wt bd 
500,050 10 ” 1 1 Do. "Ps » «+ | 124—18 123 
489,160 10 ” 6 6 Do, a Gp.c. .| 1I—114 ie 
50,000 | Stk Dec. 18 8 8 Do. : p.c.Deb. .| 60-63 oe 
162,025 ” ” 4 a Do. 4 p.o. Deb. . 81—84 o- 
857,900 ” Aug. 28 af La Brighton & Hove 6 p.o. — 112-117 oe 
871,880 | 4, 7 62 | Hi Do. 5 p.c.Con. 102—105 oa 
1,287,500 |, July 24 5 5 Bristol 6 p.c.max.. . . +»  91—93a* -2 
120,420 ” Dec, 18 _ = Do. ist4p.c. Deb. . . 78—80 oe 
217,870 ” ” _ - Do. Qnd4 p.c. Deb. . - 78-80 oe 
828,790 | 45 % - —'}' Do. Sp.c.Deb.. . . -| 95-97 ‘ 
855,000 ” Seps. 25 8 1 ‘\BritishOrd, ... . + | 10-115 ‘ 
100,000 ” Dec. 18 7 7 Do. 17p.c. Pref.. » - | 109-114 ‘ 
120,000 | 5 ? 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb... | 74—77 : 11 
450000 |; ” 5 5 Do. 6p.c. Red. Deb... . | 95-9d* —2 
160,000 ” Jan. 8 5 5 (\Cambridge5 p.c. Deb. . .| 95-98 
100,000 "ig Dec. 4 10 | 6 (Gape'Town, paedindiied Fi ee 
100,000 10| Nov. 6 it 4 0. p.c. Pref.. .| 64—7} oe 
150,000 | Stk. Dec. 18 4 if Do. p.c. Deb. . aes 72—71 e 
626,860, July 24 6 6 Cardiff on Ord. . - | 97—100 . 
287,860 4 Jan. 8 7 74 | Do. 1} p.c. Red. Deb. ; —100 2 
157,150 yy Aug. 14 6 5 OChester6p.c.Ord.. . . .| 86—91b : 
98.936 1; Oct. 9 +2/- 12/- |\Colombo, Ltd. Ord. . . . | 32/-—384/- : ‘ 
24,500 1 " 1/4¢ 1/48, Do. Tp.c. Pref. . | 18/-—20)- . . 
609,204 1) Oct. 9 | 1/43 Colonial Gas Assn. 1.d.Ord | 16/6—18/6 ; 16/9—11/ 
296,053 1 ” 1/7 1/1k 0. 8 p.c. wast, 18/-—20/- oe oe 
2,078,280 Stk July 24 7 6 Cusmoretes we Ss 93 —96* —2 974 
75,000 o0 Dec. 18 8 8 8 p.o. Deb. e 57—60 ve 58 
787,560 99 Aug. li 7 1 geraten sliding soale 106 —109* -3 ee 
453,100 ” ” 5 5 0. max.div. .. .| 82-85* —2 
642,270 se Aug. 14 10 q7 Derby Con. . . . + «. «| 115-1256 ee . 
55,000 " , Dee. 18 4 4 De. TB. » « « . 65 —10¢ 
209,000 " Aug. 28 5 6 |Bas3 Hull Ord. Sp. sie wif} ane ae 
1,002,180 4, Sept. 25 11g {4 Buropean, Ltd. 97—107 —3 
18,953,033 ” July 24 5 52 Gas Light & Coke4 v. 6. Ord, 18/3-—19/37* —1/- 19/6 - “tyyio 
” ” 8 af Do. 8hp.c.max. . ..,| 62—65* —24 62 —653 
4,294.91 ” ” 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Con. Pref... | 77—80* -2 
5,694,095 " Dec. 18 8 8 Do, 8p.c.Con. Deb.. . _59—62 —2 9-613 
8,642,770 ” ” 5 5 Do. 6 p.c. Red. Deb. . 100—103 =i 1013 - 103 
161,480 ‘ Sept. 11 10 10 \Harrogate Cons. 10p.c.max.| 162—167 # 
82,500, Aug. 28 7 7 Hastings&S8t.L.5p.0.Conv.| 98—103 es 
258,740 ’ ” 54 54 | Do. Bhp.c. Conv, | 82—85 . 
70,000 10, Oct, 9 } 10 Hongkong &Ohbina, Lad. . 13—14 ee 
18,200 Stk. Aug. 14 6 6 Hornsey Con. 8}p.c.. . .;| 88-91 . ee 
2,436,594 ” Nov. 6 | 25 15 Imperial Continental Cap., 845 865 —10 350—362 
223,180 - Feb. 5 8 8 Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. | 75-83 ° - 
235,242 ” Aug. 14 8 84 Lea BridgeSbp.c.Ord, . , | 127-182 oe ° 
2,145,007 ,, Aug. 14 6 6 (Liverpool 5p.c.Ord.. . a en a a 
,000 - Sept. 25 7 Do. 7 p.c. Red. Pret. ° 99—101b oa aa 
165,736 * Aug. 28 8 9 Maidstone : p.o. Ca 120 —125* -3 ne 
63,480 |, Dec. 18 8 8 Do. ap 54-57 as 5 
5, Dec. 4 | +10 110 «Malta & ue iterranean . reat 6 - 63 oe 62 
Metrop’itan (of Melbourne) 
892,000 — Oct. 1 54 54 5h p.c.Red.Deb. ...)| 88-91 oe oe 
75,000 Stk. Nov. 20 48 16 Montevideo, Ltd. . . . 95—105 oe Bhs 
2,061,815 ,, July 24 53 5 | Newoastle & Gateshead Con. 16/8 - 18/9a/ ‘i 18/- 
2,856 4, ” 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref... .| 13—T4d * es 
691,705 | ;, Jan. 8 84 84 | Do. 8} p.c. Deb.. . | 67}—68id & Lb 
277,285 * Nov. 5 5 Do. 6 pc, Red. Deb. ~—100d es be 
169,940 - Aug. 28 7 74 North Middlesex 6 p.c.Con, | 115—120 ea 1173 
896,160 4, Feb. 5 5 5 Northampton 6 p.c. max. . —719 os Fs 
800,000 ,; Nov. 20 7 9 Oriental, Ltd. . . . . . , 104—109 ae ee 
000 5 | 3 My.,"165, — — Ottoman .. —4 “e o 
205,162 Stk, Dec. 18 8 8 Plym’th& Stonehouse 6 p. c. 107-112 - os 
424,416 ” Aug. 28 8 8 Portsm’th Con. 8tk.4p.c.Std) 120 -125* +5 oe 
241,446, " 5 5 Do. 5p.c.max. . .| 78—8I1* - ha 
686,812 Stk. Jan, 22 4 4 ee c.Rd. Db. 1911 83-86 +1 85 —86 
889,818 me Dec. 18 4 4 4p.c. Cons. Deb. | 82—€5 -1 is 
150,000 10 Sept. 25 6 6 San “Paulo 6y.c. Pref. . .| 8t—8} oa 
1,736,968 Stk. Aug. 28 64 64 Sheffield Cons... . . . | 105—10Te a 
95,000 0s Jan. 8 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb.. . . . 8 - 802 +1 ae 
90,000 10, June 5 14 t5 South African... . . 4—6 - - 
6,709.895 | Stk. Keb. 5 5 74 South Met.Ord. . . . . | 103—106 oe 1034 —104} 
sae, 812 ” " 6 6 Do, 6 p.c. Irred. Pr. | 111—114 be ° 
1,895,445 | ,, Jan. 8 8 8 Do. Bp.c. Deb, . . | 59-62 ~1 614 
734,000 os Sept. 11 64 6 63 p.c. Red. Db. | 99—102 ae ahs 
1,500 | ,, Aug. 14 & 8 South Shields Gon. . . , | 110—I1ld ot 
543,795 yy July 24 6 6 onth Suburban Gxt. 6p.c. | 99—102* -8 ; 
887 ” Dec. 18 5 5 6 p.c. Deb, | 100 —103 +1 
647,740 ” Aug. 28 5 5 Senthougten Ord.5p.c.max.| 73—76* | —2 
121,275 * Dec. 18 4 4 p.c. Deb.) 75—78 Pm 
179,014 " duly 24 8 8 (SuttonOrd. . .. +. . | 120-180 a 
500 - Jan, 8 5 5 De, 6p. Deb... . —99 
250,000, Aug. 28 7 7 Swansea7 p.c. Red. Pref. ,| 98—1U1 ; 
200,000 - Dec. 18 | 6 64 0.  6$p.c. Red. Deb,, | 100—108 ol ‘a 
1,076,490 ” July 24 6 68 |Tottenham District Ord, , | 108-107 , mi 
150,000}, be 5 5} Do. 5} p.c. Pret,. | | 103—106 ; 
199,005 jm Dec. 18 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb,. . . —80 oe 
85,701 pa Sept. 25 6 6 Tuscan, Ltd.,6 p.c.Red.Db. 74—79 ° oe 
5 Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
310,694 ” Aug. 28 7 7 Wyoombeibp.c.... ., 97—102 ° 98 
88, " " 5 6 0. 5p.c.pref.. . 90—95 ee 904—924 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
1,322,220 ” July 10 - 7 and Epsom Cons, , . | 112—115 - 114 
126,000, ” 5 5 Do. Sp.c. Pref... . . | 95—98 95—974 
1,013,464 e Dec. 18 6 5 Do. 5p.c.Deb.. . . . | 100—103 1014—102 
Quotations at :—a.—Bristol. b.—Liverpool. ¢c.—Nottingham. d,—Newcastle. ¢.--Sheffield. f.—The 
juotation is per £1 of stock. g.—Paid on £10 Shares. * Ex. diy. + Paid free of income-tax. | For year. 
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THE SECRET 
OF A 
CHEAP & ABUNDANT 
SUPPLY of HOT WATER 


LOW INITIAL COST 

LOW INSTALLATION COST 
MINIMUM GAS CONSUMPTION 
NEGLIGIBLE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


HARD AND SOFT WATER TROUBLES 
DISAPPEAR 


NO DISCOLORATION OF WATER 

NO CORROSION OF INTERNAL FLUES 
NO CONDENSATION 

NO DEPOSITS IN FLUES OR BOILER 


WORKS INDEPENDENTLY OR IN CON- 
JUNCTION WITH THE RANGE BOILER 


GENERAL CAS APPLIANCES 
Laude rile Manchester 
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Aerograph Co., Ltd. 

Alder & Mackay, Lti. 

Aldridge & Ranken, Ltd. _ 

Allan, Thomas, & Sons, Ltd. . 

Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd. . 

Arden Hill & Co. ‘ 

Asbestos Cement Building Products, 

Ltd. ey A 

Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., Ltd. 

Wrapper I. 


Wrapper I., 
: ae 


Bagnall, John, & Sons, Ltd. 
Bagshawe & Co., Ltd. P 

Bale & Church, Ltd. . cae 
Barclay, Andrew, Sons, & Co., L td. 
Barrowfield Ironworks, Ltd. 

Bell’s Poilite & Everite Co., Ltd.. 
Berk, F. W., & Co., Ltd. . . 
Blakeley (Firth), Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
Braddock, J.&J.. . . Centre X., 52 
Bradley & Burch, Ltd. P 

Bray, George, & Co., Ltd. . 

British Aluminium Co., Ltd. 

British Fibrocement Works, Ltd. 

British Furnaces, Ltd. : 

British Gas Purifying Materials Co. 
British Industries Fair . ‘ 
British Thomson- Houston Co., ¢" td. 
Broadbent, Thos., & Son, Ltd. 

Broadhead Constructions, Ltd. 

Bugden, T., & Co. he 


Cambridge Instrument Co., Ltd. 

Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd. . 

Carron Company. . 

Cellactite & British Uralite, Ltd. . ‘ 

Chapman (Spencer) & Messel, Ltd. . 

Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s 
Patent Furnace Co., Ltd.. 

Clapham Bros., Ltd. 

Clarks Stove Co., Ltd. 

Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd. 
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One of the qualities for which the 
Thomas Glover meter is noted is its 
durability. This is because every part 
of the meter is made with the utmost 
care of specially selected materials to 
withstand long and hard usage. It is 
all-British too — British design, British 
labour and British material. 


THOMAS GLOVER sCOLID§ 


Original Dry Meter Mokers : Established in 1844. 
Gothic Works: EDMONTON : LONDON: N18 & Branches. 








PARKINSON’S 


EXPERIMENTAL METERs, 
PRESSURE GAUGES, 


Main THERMOMETERS, 
&c., &c. 


TEST METER WITH 
CENTRAL DIAL. 





W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


Cortace Lang, City Roap, Bett Barn Roap, RAPHAEL STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.1. Cromac STREET 

Telegrams; “ InpEx, ’PHoNE, | ,, Raermnceney =~ ad BELFAST. ” 

DON.” ASMETERS, D HAM.” | « DegpayMENT, BELFAST.” 
8874 Belfast. 


INDON, 
"Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B’ham. 























